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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 








\ .\V YORK has become the centre of political interest through 
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the curious action of the Democratic Convention putting | 


himself an enemy of the Chicago platform. Mr. Thacher was 
Mr. Hill’s choice for the place, perhaps because he represents the 
senator's attitude toward the party. He is not a bolter from the 


: . . . | 
Into nomination for governor Mr. J. Boyd Thacher, who avows 


party, and as opposed to the Cleveland Democrats, he stands for | 
international Bimetallism, but does not believe that Free Coinage | 


of silver is the way to get it. 


‘orm. which he feels free to openly repudiate. Nor had he the 
Tight to accept it if he regards the nomination made at Buffalo as 
merely a means to ‘‘hold the party together’’ through the present 
crisis. The Democracy of New York are entitled to the leader- 
ship of a man who believes in the present power as well as the 
lasting principles of his party, and who would make the campaign 


He has, of course, the right to his | 
opinions; but he had no right to accept a nomination on a plat- | 


PRICK Five CENTS 


for the governorship with all the energy he is capable of exerting. 
Mr. Thacher takes no pains to conceal that this is not his attitude 
or expectation, and ‘that he does not take his nomination seriously. 
He will vote for Bryan and Sewall, he says, but that he will do 
anything else to promote their election is not said. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that Mr. Bryan’s 
friends talk of forcing Mr. Thacher from the ticket, or of effect- 
ing the nomination of a friend of silver to antagonize him. ‘The 
safer and more sensible way is for the State Committee to desire 
his resignation, and to put some one on the ticket who has no 
apolgies to its enemies to make. 

It is not only with Mr. Thacher that the Democrats of New 
York should have a reckoning. ‘The man who thrust him on 
the party knowing his actual sentiments, and who has allowed 
month after month to elapse without uttering a word in support 
of the national candidates of the party, is the real offender in this 
case. When Roscoe Conkling sacrificed his party to his personal 
interests, the Republicans retired him to private life permanently. 
Are the Democrats capable of less decisive action in the case of 
Mr. Hill? 


Tue problem of fusion continues to occupy the Democrats 
and Populists of the southern and western States. It is in the 
former the greatest difficulty is still found. The Populists are 
the young and progressive party, with ‘‘the new South’’ in their 
minds, while the Democrats cherish the traditions which lead back 
to the period before the war. The combination of two such parties 
into one is a problem of much greater difficulty than appears on the 
surface, although they are united on the chief issues of the cam- 
paign; but we have confidence that the good sense of both parties 
will come into more vigorous activity as the day of decision 
draws near, and all causes for dissension will be dropped out of 
sight. One suggestion towards this is the proposition to with- 
draw both of the candidates for the vice-presidency and to nomi- 
nate instead some man who can put patriotism above party, who 
will stand neither for Democrats or Populists, or Bimetailic 
Republicans, but for all true Americans, and who will be 
acceptable to Democrats and Populists alike. As Mr. Sew- 
all has declared that he will not stand in the way of anything 
that the good of the party requires, and as Mr. Watson’s 
nomination’ was simply because Mr. Sewall was not acceptable 
to the Populists, there should be no difficulty in effecting this 
alteration if those who are in a position to judge of its expe- 
diency think it would contribute to party success. 

Outside of Texas, it is an infamous thing for Democrats and 
Populists to unite their forces, and they become ‘‘ Popocrats’’ in 
the Republican newspapers for so doing. Within that State the 
Republicans have fused with the Populists, without a word of 
protest from their friends in other parts of the country. Exactly 
what name the new combination calls for we are not able to say, 
not having the facility of some of our esteemed contemporaries 
in inventing nicknames. Is it to be Poplicans or Repulists? That 
Texas is less secure to the Democrats, nobody professes to believe. 

In the States where the union of forces is really necessary to 
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Mr. Bryan's success, Kentucky and Kansas are the only ones in 
which there has been a failure to unite. In the former, peace has 
been at last made between those who, for this campaign, are nat- 


ural allies, and in the latter it is only the ‘‘ middle-of-the-road’’ 


faction of the Populists who have taken this course —just as the | 
gold-standard faction of the Democrats also have bolted the Chi- | 
cago ticket. The central mass of both parties are supporting that | 


ticket. In Illinois, which is the centre of the fight, the two par- 
ties have been brought into harmonious action in support of a 
common ticket, and a canvass of the State is said to show thirty 


thousand majority for it outside of Chicago. 


ur City clergymen are returning from their vacation, and 
are beginning to take up the silver question,’’ writes a New York 
correspondent. It is painful, but not surprising, to see with what 
a lack of economic intelligence the pulpits of this longitude have 
dealt with the question. It is true that our ministers have been 
but poorly fitted in our colleges and seminaries for handling 
sociological problems of any kind. But one might have expected 
that they 


competent for such discussions, 


would know enough to know that they were not 
Their opinions seem to have 
been taken from the summary of Political Economy they toiled 
through in their senior years, and from the columns of their 
morning newspapers. The one chance any of them have of 
learning more is through coming into contract with intelligent 
parishioners of the laboring class and hearing that there is another 
side to the question. In such cases, we have observed, the effect 
is striking. But most of them have not this advantage, and find 
it at once profitable and comfortable to repeat from the pulpit 
the opinions cherished by the majority of their congregations, and 
especially to charge dishonest intention upon those who differ 
from them, Setting out from an assumption discarded by every 
that Gold 


furnishes a constant standard of value, they find it easy to convict 


scientific economist on the face of the earth, viz.: 
of dishonesty those who propose to set this standard aside in favor 
of another, and thus to make the present discussion bear an 
ethical character, which justifies the interference of the pulpit in 
its conduct. We do not remember that the much plainer moral 
issue of human bondage commanded any such unanimity among 
the ministers who felt free to deal with it. Opinions much more 
clearly demanded by ethical considerations, but not so popular 
with the pews, were not so boldly avowed by the American pulpit 
of 1830-60, as Albert Barnes lamented at that time. 

The. issue to-day, unlike that of slavery, is one of purely 
economic character. It is therefore one on which the pulpit can 
speak with no authority, and to the discussion of which it is not 
called. ‘The pulpit might have made a valuable contribution to 
the improvement of our national situation if its occupants had 
peached Christ's doctrine as to the peril of covetousness, and the 
duty of sympathy with the distressed and the suffering. A kind- 
lier consideration for the ruined farmers and planters of the west 
and south would have put the whole country into better position 
for considering what is the best direction that can be given to our 
monetary policy. It is not from Mammon and the money-lenders 
that we should have taken our estimate of the troubles which 
have driven those sections into political revolt against our monetary 
system. Nor is it by such councillors that we are to attain 
national peace and unity, whatever be the result of the pending 
election. 








Mr. BryAN reached this city on his campaigning tour on last 
Tuesday evening, and addressed a large and enthusiastic assem- 
blage in the Academy of Music. It is beyond doubt that the man 
has grown on the public since his nomination, through his frank- 
ness, and his freedom from affectations and insincerities of every 
kind. His speeches have shown an extent of knowledge and 


a variety of resource, which no one had expected. He rarely 
repeats himself, and he never rambles. 


His critics confess his 
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power by the very constancy of their attacks, and by their 
mitting efforts to depreciate him. far the most 
conspicuous figure in this campaign, and his name will be { 


He is, in fact, by 


at least twice in even the gold standard newspapers, for onc 
they mention his chief rival. ; 

That he is thoroughly a western man, with western modes 
speech and argument, nobody would think of denying. But it 
west which to-day best represents the America of history 
America which wrestled with the rude forces of wild natu: 
overthrew them, and was free from the trans-Atlantic effemi 


which latterly have infected the Atlantic coast. He ts not 


coln, but he has more in common with Lincoln than have the 
who lead Lincoln's party. And he is not more depreciated by 
superfine critics than Lincoln was before his election and for 

after it. 

In the course of his telling speech before an enthusiast 
sympathetic Philadelphia audience that astounded the gold or, 
and their followers here about, Mr. Bryan thus voiced his p: 
against a government by foreign syndicates and at the san 
gave areply to those who insist that the Government go out of | 
banking business in order that the banks may go into the gov 
ing business. ‘‘I believe the time has come’”’ he said ‘whe: 
nation can announce its financial policy, and then declare that 
financier who raises his hand against the Government shall |x 
tried asa public enemy. You say it cannotfbe done? I want | 
tell you, my friends, that those men who have been conspiring 
against the credit of the Government, all the time pretending 
that they were the supporters of the Government’s credit, der 
their power from laws passed by the Federal Courts. The: 
owning banks that could not succeed but for the consent 
people, and, my friends, I am opposed to anything existing 
turns around and tries to be greater than its creator. 

“It is possible for the people of the United States to sa: 
these national banks that the moment a national bank sets itse!t 1) 
against the people, that moment its charter is canceled and it will 
have to go out of business. I do not believe, my friends, that 1 
is necessary todo that. I believe that all that is necessary ist 
have a Secretary of the Treasury who, instead of letting tlicse 


financiers tell him what he must do,-will simply assume the right 
to tell them what they must do and make thei do it.’’ 


THE business of making ‘‘claims’’ as to the result is carried 


th 


on with the usual energy on both sides, and apparently with the 
idea that the chances of the party are greatly improved b) 
This seems to be especially the case with the Ohio Republicans 
who outdo the famous estimates which John Thompson used to 
make for the Democrats of their State. General Grosvenor las 
the kindness to concede that Mr. Bryan will get seventy electoral 
votes; and Mr. Foraker blandly claims for Mr. McKinley tl 
tire agricultural vote of the west. Some Republicans, who have 
been making a canvass of Nebraska, say that they got no grea 
encouragement among the farmers, of whose opinions Mr. Foraket 
is so confident. 

More sober Republicans, such as the editor of Zhe A, 
of San Francisco, point out that Mr. Bryan has a much larger & 
sured vote than has Mr. McKinley, and will have to mak: far 
fewer gains in the doubtful States of the upper Mississippi va!'cy. 
They say this even while claiming for their own candidate the 
votes of a number of States, such as Delaware, Marylan! 
Kentucky, which the Democrats regard as assured to their 
Mr. Foraker and Mr. Grosvenor were quite as confident !) + 
and in 1892, but election day brought them disagreeable suit priss> 


THE local politics of Philadelphia turn upon the rivalry betwes® 
the friends of Mr. Quay and those of Messrs. Martin and . ortel 
within the Republican party. The senator is pained by ‘6 ! 


re IS 
Cc 


fusal of the chief city of the, commonwealth to bow belo’ 
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authority as the boss of the party, and this emotion is shared bya 
great many Republicans, who have worked hard to subject Phila- 
delpixia to the political coutrol of the country politician from the 
other end of the State. Mr. Quay has had the skill to identify 
his cause with that of municipal reform, by laboring to effect an 
exposure of abuses in the city government. The Councils of the 
City are not a school of the social virtues, and the leaders of the 
faction opposed to Mr. Quay have not a stainless reputation. But 
the greater part of thg party seems to prefer to suffer from the ills 
they know, rather than fly to others they would incur under the 
domination of Mr. Quay. That gentleman's record is not such as 
to inspire confidence in him as a good watch-dog, and while they 
might prefer the nomination of better men than Mr. Miles, they 
are right in choosing. him rather than a man who wears the Quay 
collar. 

The situation offers the Democrats a good chance of electing 
the sheriff this year, that being the office most in dispute. Phila- 
delphia is like Pennsylvania in being strpngly Republican, and 
yet able to turn down the Republican ticket when satisfied that a 
change of parties would be a gain. 

GOVERNOR HASTINGS has done well to assent to the recom 
mendation of the State Board of Pardons in remitting the remain- 
ing two-thirds of the sentence imposed on John Bardsley, the de- 
faulting City Treasurer of Philadelphia. Imprisonment is a stupid 
and unmeaning punishment for such offences as his under any 
conditions; and when imprisonment comes to mean a death-sen- 
tence upon an old, feeble aud penitent man, there is reason for 
bringing ittoan end. ‘To do them justice, the politicians have 
shown a much more humane spirit in this business than have the 
organs of property and respectability. Mr. Bardsley had been in- 
timate with none of them, eifher personally or politically. They 
chuckled when ‘‘honest John,’’ who had always disdained their 
company, was detected in making free with the City’s moneys. 
Yet Mr. Hensel, who had been exceedingly bitter against Mr. 
sardsley in the time of his power, came forward to plead for a 
pardon before the State Board; and Mr. Quay is said to have in- 
terceded with Goverrior Hastings on his behalf. For once the 
politicians ‘‘score.’’ 

THE news from both Cuba and Manilla shows that Spain is 
making a desperate fight with dubious weapons for the mainten- 
ance of her authority in these remnants of her colonial empire. 
From both countries come reports of acts of extreme cruelty, that 
in Manilla being a parallel to the Black Hole horror in Calcutta. 
In Cuba the military authorities also are having recourse to des- 
perate measures to obtain the money required for the prosecution 
of the war, and business in Havana has been brought to a stand- 
still by Gen. Weyler’s financial methods. Europe stands in daily 
expectation of our intervention, but we shall take no such step 
during the present administration. Mr. Cleveland exhausted his 
diplomatic initiative in dealing with the Venezuela boundary dis- 
pute, and has no sympathy with the Cuban insurgents. The 
latest indication of the trend of his feeling was the arrest of Gen. 
Roloff, the Cuban ‘‘Secretary of War,’’ on a charge of aiding an 
expedition to Cuba. 








THE interest felt by the English in the present political cam- 
paign in America is beyond precedent. Neither in 1860 nor in 
1864, nor again.in 1884, when their friend Mr. Cleveland was the 
candidate, was it necessary for any English newspaper to enlarge 
its facilities for obtaining news from the United States. From a 
dozen to twenty lines in his morning paper was all that the Eng- 
lishman asked to know about ‘‘the States,’’ and he was all the 
better pleased if those were occupied with the details of a violent 
storm, or a vast calamity, or an unusual murder. To him America 
is a land of big monstrosities, and he has ordinarily very little 
interest in our political or social occurrences. Measuring the 
doings of every other country by his own, he has no standard to 
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guage the importance of our political changes. His own system 
of government is exceedingly simple. An American in England 
learns all about their politics in six months, if he care to give 
ordinary attention to them. An Englishman may spend as many 
years in America without obtaining the proper clues to our com- 
plex federal system. Nor are the Englishman's difficulties at all 
diminished by the fact that he draws his information mostly from 
representatives of the minority in America, who use their access 
to the London press to criticise and belittle the course of a national 
movement, rather than to explainit. He thus observes a complex 
system through a distorting medium, and must have a genius for 
interpretation if he escape being misled. 

It isa good sign that a large group of Iinglish newspapers 
have combined to obtain fuller and more careful despatches from 
America. That-they will seek this from exactly the class whose 
letters and telegrams have most confused them, is only too likely. 
But in the long run, if the Knglish overcome their indifference to 
American doings, they will find out those who give them false 
guidance, and they will make a way to get the true. 

Ir is gratifying to find that England not only maintains her 
anti-Turkish attitude at Constantinople, but is rallying the sym- 
pathies of the humaner classes in other countries, especially Ger- 
many, to the support of any one who will stand up for the perse- 
cuted and tortured Christians. From an Italian paper we learn 
that Lord Salisbury has strained the European concert to the 
point almost of breaking, and that without any weakening either 
on his part or that of the representatives of Hngland in Turkey. 
The Times, and those Tories who supported Disraeli in his con- 
donation of the Bulgarian massacres, are furious with the English 
premier for falling out of line with Germany and Austria in this 
matter, and want to know how his course is to end. But the 
English people as a whole are behind him ; and Mr. Gladstone 
and the Dukes of Argyle and Westminster offer him their personal 
support in a policy which will bring the Sultan to his senses, if it 
do not end in ‘winding up the concern,’’—Lord Salisbury’s 
expression of a year back. 

The world has so ‘‘supped on horrors’? in this Armenian 
business, that it is not yet awake to the atrocity of this last mas- 
sacre in the streets of the capital. The number of victims is esti- 
mated at between five and seven thousand, a greater number than 
has been killed in any modern city in time of peace. The Sep- 
tember massacres in Paris in 1793 horrified the world, although 
the victims were only a few more than a thousand. But the 
world hardly stirs its pulse when five times that number fall in 
two days under the Turkish scimitar, women and children sharing 
the same fate as their husbands and fathers. The European eye- 
witnesses of every nationality describe the business as like a battue 
of game-beasts. 








From Rome we have a despatch to the effect that the Pope 
has declared the orders of the Anglican Church invalid, in spite 
of their being conferred by bishops who can trace their descent by 
consecration to those of the undivided Church before the Reform- 
ation. This is a point on which the canonists of the Roman 
obedience were divided, the majority taking the view now enunci- 
ated as that of the Pope. They did so on various grounds, as 
that the Anglican Church is a schismatic body, cut from the life 
of organic Christianity, and incapable of exercising its functions; 
or that the ordinal of Edward VI was insufficient; or that Arch- 
bishop Parker, at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, was insuf- 
ficiently consecrated. Previous Popes made declarations which 
implied the invalidity of these orders, and by no official act have 
they been recognized since the Reformation. At the same time 
there has been hitherto no official declaration of their invalidity, 
and a number of Anglican clergy and laity requested the investi- 
gation of the question, which has resulted in this decision. The 
great body of even the High Churchmen cared nothing for ob- 
taining such a declaration from the Pope; but the section of that 
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party which has set its heart on ‘‘corporate re-union’’ made this at- 


tempt to facilitate the mutual approach of the two communions. 
The pope tells them he cannot deal with the Anglican Church in 
any way which would involve a recognition of its claim to be 
called a Church, but that he is ready to receive them individually 


oon as they are ready to acknowledge his authority as the in 


“as ! 
fallible teacher of the universal Church. 
MALFEASANCE OF SAVINGS FUND OFFICIALS 


“HE breach of trust on the part of savings fund managers in 
subscribing out of the moneys of their depositors to the 
longer unnoticed, Of 


McKinley campaign fund cannot pass 


their breach of trust in so using the funds of their depositors for 


desire 


campaign purposes we to give the managers of savings 
funds the of the 
triumph of the people, be held accountable for such malfeasance. 
In a signed despatch to the New York World, of September 
Mr. Wm. Shaw 


thus’ brings this misuse of 


fair warning, for they will surely, in event 


23d, jowen, one of their staff correspondents, 
trust funds, although he does not 
style it such, before the public. ‘‘I learned to-day from an abso 
lutely correct source,’ writes Mr. Bowen from Philadelphia undet 
date of September 22d, ‘that very recently large sums of money 
have been contributed to aid the sound-money cause by people 
who have never before aided a political party. The ancient 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Institution has subscribed $25,000, 
an unprecedented event.’’ And then Mr. Bowen goes on to state 
the banks of Pennsylvania are generally contributing to 
the fund. 


Savings funds are not chartered for profit. 


how 


They are organ- 
ized with a view to providing the means of safe investment to 
Proportionately to the amount of their 
deposits the depositors are the stockholders. 


those with small savings. 
Stockholders in the 
ordinary sense of the word there are none, the mortgages and 
bonds held in the name of the savings funds are the property of 
the depositors and the earnings and profits on such investments 
belong, after deductiug necessary expenses, in entirety to them. 
‘Those with small savings are debarred because of the very small- 
ness of their savings from profitable investments that are open to 
those with larger means, It is here the savings fund steps in, 
and accumulating the small savings of many, undertakes the in- 
vestment of such savings for the mutual advantage of all the 
depositors. Thus the savings fund is fer se a philanthropic insti- 
tution, undertaking the investment of the savings of those with 
limited means, not for profit, but with a view to attaining for those 
with small savings the greatest return possible on such savings 
commensurate with safety. The investments so made by the sav- 
ings funds, the bonds and mortgages bought are held in trust for 
the depositors. The depositors are the owners, the managers of 
savings funds simply the trustees. 

The savings funds receive the savings of those with limited 
means, savings earned by toil and industry, for investment for 
the profit of those who intrust them with their savings. Such de- 

They cannot be rightly put to any other 
which they were deposited. the 

to take such the 
and expend it their 
the Presidential 
sectre the maintenance 
of the gold standard and an appreciating dollar by means 


posits are trust funds. 
than that 
trustees such 


use for For 


of or 


on 


moneys, money, 


interest such money, to promote 


election of 


to 


private ends, to promote the 


candidate of their preference, 
of which they hope to enrich themselves at the expense of 
the many, is a breach of trust. It is for investment, not for ex- 
penditure in a political campaign that the savings funds receive 
deposits. ‘To misapply the funds of those intrusted to them for 
investment, to use those funds for other purpose than that for 
which they received them in trust is a malfeasance. The Direc- 
tors of savings funds that so authorize the expenditure for politi- 
cal purposes, of money not their own, but of money deposited 


with them for investment, or of interest on such investments which 
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belongs to their depositors, and which they should pay to or invest 
for the benefit of such depositors, are guilty of a breach of trust. Fo: 
such misuse of trust moneys they are one and all individually liable 
They must make restitution out of their private purses or sooner: 
or later take the consequences, for sooner or later justice will be 
meted out to the powerful and lowly alike. Malfeasances of th 
great will be punished along with the petty wrong doings of the 
small. 

But it 
law and an equitable enforcement of that law that 


Law and order shall in the end prevail. will be just 
shall be su 
Philadel phi 
ou Tuesday last, the greatest, the most convincing of the whol 


preme. As Mr. Bryan said in his great speech in 


campaign: ‘I ama believer in law and order. I believe in th 
I do not believe that any man, whethe: 


If | 
If | 


enforcement of the law. 


he be small or great, should be permitted to defy the law. 


would stop half-way many of these people would like me. 


| would say that Iam in favor of enforcing the law against th 


| small I would be a good man. 


It is when I say that Iam in fav 


of enforcing the law against the great that I become a dangerous 
|} man. Dangerous to whom? To the people that are eating the 





| bread that they earn ? 


No; dangerous to the people eating bread 
that somebody else earned.’’ It is in this way that law shall and 


must be enforced with justice done to the high and low, with pun 


ishment meted out to the powerful and weak alike and those who 


now, ensconced behind the throne of money, fearlessly transgress 
the law, those who apply moneys entrusted to their care for in 
vestment to political purposes shall be punished for their trans 
gressions. 
Nor will it do for the savings fund directors*who now take 
money entrusted to their care for safe investment and vote it to 
promote the election of Mr. McKinley and the saddling of the 
appreciating gold standard on our people, to advance the plea that 
They 
prevail, the depositors would los« 
one-half their savings; and that, therefore, they are justified in 
such expenditure—justified in contributing to the McKinley cam 
paign corruption fund in order to ward off threatened losse: 
from their depositors, 


they did so in defence of the interests of their depositors, 
tell us that, were silverism to 


But such a plea cannot be accepted as ai 
from 


promoting the interests of savings fund depositors, the appreciat 


excuse for a misapplication of trust}funds. Moreover, far 


ing gold standard jeopardizes them. The value of the bonds 


and mortgages in which the savings funds invest the moneys o! 


| their depositors, derive their value from the value of the property 
i ‘ . " ma 
against which they are issued, from the ability of the debtors wh 


have executed such bonds and mortgages to earn and pay interest 
charges and realize from their property the means to pay th 
principal when due. Consequently, if we undermine the profits 
of industry and the ability of debtors to earn and pay interest, we 
must undermine the value of the bonds and mortgages which th 

And this value 
will disappear just as the earnings of debtors fall—just as the 


savings funds hold in trust for their depositors. 


margin of their net earnings over and above interest charges is 
diminished ; for the diminishment of that margin presages a ce1 
tain default in interest unless conditions are changed and indus 
try is made more profitable. And when interest on bonds and 
mortgages held by savings funds is in default, the ability of sav 
ings funds to pay interest to their depositors is impaired; and, as 
they cannot realize on such securities, their ability to repay thei: 
depositors is undermined. 

So it is that the appreciating gold standard and the conse 
quent fall in prices, undermining, as it does, the profits of indus 
try, the profits of those to whom the savings funds have loaned 
money, must needs jeopardize the interests of savings fund depos 
itors. The destruction of farm values and the inability of farm- 
ers to pay interest on their mortgages has already driven many 
savings funds that have invested in such mortgages to the wal! 
But it is not alone the value of farm mortgages that is under- 
mined by falling prices. The value of railroad bonds is equally 
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: 
impaired; for the prosperity of the railroads and their ability to | 
earn interest charges depends on the prosperity of the people 


along their lines. When industries located on their lines are not 


prospering, and when production is curtailed, the demand for 
transportation services is difninished and the ability of railroads | 
to earn interest charges undermined. The further the profit- 
destroying fall in prices is carried, the further. will production be 

curtailed and the more severely will the railroads feel the pinch | 


until ruin overtakes them. 
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So falling prices endanger the safety of the savings of savings | 


fund depositors. But this is not all. 


chances of profitable investment. They cut into the profits of 


industry and thus destroy the demand for money for the exten- 


sion of industrial enterprises. Consequently, money flows to the 


Falling prices diminish the | 


financial centres, there to seek investment in so-called gilt edged | 


securities. The competition for such securities, of 

up the price and the rate of interest down. So the savings funds 

and more di 
of 


depositors falls with falling prices. 


lnvestinents., 


pay 


find it more 


~" | 
make | rohtabie 


Consequently, the rate an earn and 


Then the savings fund depositor has one other interest to look 
He must earn the dollar before he can save it, and to earn 
} And the dol- 


ne 
lar, destroying as it does the profits of industry, diminishes the 


after. 
the dollar must find employment. appreciating 
chances of employment, and takes away from the wage earner the 
power to earn and to save the dollar. 

Clearly then the interests of savings fund depositors demand 
not an appreciating measure of value, not falling prices, but rising 
prices; 1st, because rising prices will bring increased chances for 
employment ‘and increased ypportunities to save the dollar; 2d, 
be more profitably invested when earned; 


and, 3d, because it can } 


because the dollar can 
more safely invested. 

Yet savings fund officials, trustees of the moneys of the wage 
earning classes, take it upon themselves to subscribe out of the 
moneys given to them for investment large sums to promote the 
election of Mr. McKinley and to secure the establishment of the 
gold standard that must lead to a continuous fall in prices, to the 
great detriment of those who have intrusted their savinys to them. 


Such a use of savings fund deposits is, we ‘at, a misuse of 


rey 
trust funds. For such misuse of trust moneys the directors of the 


savings funds authorizing such expenditure are personally liable. 


They must make res ear future, and in 
peo} 


ill prevail, and the enormity of a breach of trust will 


titution or prepare in the 1 
the event of the e's triumph, to suffer for this malfeasance, 
for justice sh 


not, asin the past, condone the malfeasance. 


BRYAN’S ELECTION THE COUNTRY’S SALVATION. 

W* If we 
strive to build it from the top downwards we must fail. 

Yet it is just this that Mr. McKinley and those, who, with him, 

demand the imposition of higher tariff d 

cold 


revival of prosperity 


must build prosperity from the bottom upwards. 


uties while adhering to 
strive to effect. We effect a 
encouraging the production of that for 
Our 
diminished demand for their products. 


would 


by 


the standard cannot 


which there is no demand. manufacturers suffer froma 
Before prosperity can be 
restored to them we must build up this demand. We must start 
at the bottom. The demand for manufactured good 


undermined by the impoverishment of our farmers. 


s has been 
Conse- 
quently no permanent revival of manufacturing can come until 
we restore prosperity to our farmers. 

s while 
doing naught to build up the market for such goods, is the height 
of folly, for the increased production of goods when there is no 
increased demand must lead to the accumulation of such goods 
salable only at a sacrifice and of necessity entail loss on the pro- 
ducer. So the first step that we must take to restore prosperity 
to our manufacturers must be to restore to them that which they 


To encourage the production of manufactured good 


course, drives | 


to | 
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have lost, a market for their goods. We have before pointed 
out that this lost market is due, not to foreign competition, but 
to the impoverishment of our farming classes. It is not because 
our farmers are buying foreign goods in place of the products of 
our own mills but because they are not buying at all that our 
manufacturers have lost a market. It is not because the demand 
of our farmers for manufactured goods has been transferred to 
foreigners but because this demand has been destroyed that our 
manufacturers feel that the market for their products has been 
restricted. 

This market that has thus been destroyed through the 
impoverishment of our farmers, can, it is obvious, only be restored 
by building up the prosperity of our farmers. ‘To build up a mar- 
ket for manufactured goods we must build up the prosperity of 
our farmers, and this we can only do by building up the demand 
for our agricultural products. Until our farmers get better prices 
for their preducts they cannot spend more for manufactured 


y 


4) ais, 


pean markets they cannot successfully ask more for their products 
than their competitors. ‘The British 
sritain that we find our principal market, will not buy our wheat 


and selling as they do their surplus products in the Kuro- 


trader, and it is in Great 
and cotton so long as he can buy wheat and cotton cheaper else- 
where and so we must meet the prices of our competitors. 

Obviously anything that will enable our competitors to sell for 
asmaHer price must force our producers to sell proportionately 
cheaper, and on the other hand, anything that will raise the cost 
at which our competitors can afford to part with their products 
will make an enlarged demand for our own. Our principal com- 
petitors pay the cost of production either in a silver or paper cur- 
rency that is much depreciated as compared to gold, and which 
does not vary in any degree with fluctuations in the gold price of 
silver. Indeed they look upon all changes in the relative values 
of silver and gold as changes in the premium on gold, and such 
changes in no way affect the cost of production as measured in 
their silver or paper currencies, But such changes in the pre- 
mium on gold do much affect the gold price at which they can 
If the pre- 
mium rises they can sell for less gold, for just as the premium 


afford to sell their products in gold using countries. 


rises it takes less gold to purchase the amount of silver or paper 
requisite to cover the cost of production. And on the other hand 
ifthe premium falls, then they must get a higher gold price in 
order to realize the same price they now ask in silver or paper. 

In short the cost of production in silver using or paper using 
countries is in no way connected with the premium on gold as 
measured in their currencies; it neither rises nor falls with the 
premium on gold. Indeed the cost of production in silver using 
countries is no more affected by the height of the premium on 
gold than is the cost of production in gold using countries 
by the depreciation of silver. The silver using peoples re- 
gard their silver as stable, as an unchanging measure of value, 
just as we have come to regard gold. To them their silver 
never rises or falls any more than does our gold. They regard 
their silver as a fixed measure of value just as we regard gold. In 
silver they make all their contracts, in silver they pay for all their 
purchases, in silver they measure the cost of production. The 
same ounce of silver goes as far with them to-day as when it was 
worth $1.29 or more in gold. ‘To-day this ounce of silver can be 
had for sixty-six cents, yet for this ounce of silver costing but 
sixty-six cents in gold they are willing to part with as much of 
their produce as they were for the ounce of silver costing $1.29 
twenty-three years ago. 

So just as the gold price of silver has -fallen, we have been 
obliged to mark down the price of all our products sold in the 
markets of gold using countries and in competition with the pro- 
ducts of silver using peoples. And paying the cost of production 
in gold we have not been able to reduce such cost in any like de- 
gree with the fall in prices. Consequently we have been ata great 
disadvantage and our producers have been impoverished. ‘To 
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meet interest charges, the planter has had to part with more 
pounds of cotton, the farmer with more bushels of wheat just as 
prices have fallen, so farmer and planter have been left with fewer 
bushels of wheat and fewer pounds of cotton with which to pay 
their help and recompense themselves for their labor. Of neces- 
sity they have been obliged to economize, and have been forced 
to restrict their purchases of manufactured goods which has led 
to curtailed demand and lower prices for such goods, the closing 
of mills and factories, the throwing of wage earners out of work, 
and general industrial stagnation. 

It is then the fall in the gold price of silver that has led to 
the increased competition with which our farmers have had to 
contend in the European markets, and that has been the direct 
cause of the ruinous fall in prices that has resulted in their im 
poverishment. ‘To bring prosperity to our agricultural classes we 
must remove the cause of their distress, namely the fall in the 
gold price of silver or more correctly the rise in the silver price ol 
gold, for it is gold that has appreciated not silver that has depre- 
ciated. And as the prosperity of the manufacturer is built on the 
prosperity of the farmer, no revival of manufacturing can come un- 
til we take from our competitors the bounty on exports to gold 
using countries which they now enjoy in the shape of a premium 
on gold and which has enabled them to beat down the gold price 
of wheat and cotton to the great injury of our producers but with 
out loss to themselves. 

Yet Mr. McKinley, pledged as he is, to do nothing to remove 
this burden from the backs of our agricultural classes, promises a 
revival of manufacturing prosperity through the imposition of 
higher tariff duties. The market for manufactured goods 1s re- 
stricted owing to the impoverishment of our farmers and planters 
and the remedy for industrial depression will not be found until 
we extend the market for manufactured goods by restoring pros- 
perity to our agricultural classes. When our farmers and planters 
get better prices for their products they will extend their purchases, 
of manufactured goods. They cannot before and until the market 
for manufactured goods is extended, our manufacturers cannot 
enjoy a revival of prosperity. And better prices our farmers and 
planters cannot get until we take from our competitors that pre- 
mium on gold, that bounty on exports, which we ourselves did our 
part to confer and which has enabled them to sell for a smaller gold 
price just as silver as measured by gold has fallen, and as a conse- 
quence the premium on gold as measured in their currencies has 
mounted higher. 

Take away this premium on gold and at once the gold cost 
of everything bought in silver-using countries will be enhanced. 
The cost in silver will remain the same; but if this silver costs 
double as much gold, as now, the effect will be to double the 


cost to the British trader of every bushel of wheat or pound of 


cotton he buys from such countries. And what would be true of 
silver-using India would be true of paper-using Russia and Argen- 
tine. Just as the premium on gold fell, they would have to ask a 
higher price in gold, in order to realize the same price in paper. 
Obviously, the result of thus raising the gold cost of wheat or 
cotton bought in silver or paper-using countries would be to turn 
the British trader to us for his supplies. Consequently, the 
demand for our wheat and cotton and the wheat of gold-using 
Australia and Canada would be greatly increased—increased to 
that extent to which the wants of the British people are now sup- 
plied with the wheat and cotton of silver-using and paper-using 
countries; for the British trader would buy where he could buy 
cheapest, and so long as prices in silver using and paper-using 
countries remained unchanged, and our prices rose less rapidly than 
the gold price of silver, America would be the cheapest market to 
buy in. 

The reason for this isclear enough. To get the ounce of sil- 
ver, the British trader now has to give but 66 cents, and this ounce 
of silver will purchase in India a bushel of wheat. So, if we asked 
more than 66 cents a bushel for wheat, India would be the cheap- 





est market. But if he had to pay $1.29 an ounce for silver, and 
the Indian still asked an ounce of silver for a bushel of wheat, it 
is quite clear that the British trader would find America a cheaper 
market than India to buy in so long as we had wheat to sell for 
less than $1.29 a bushel. What is true of India is equally true of 
paper-using Russia and Argentine. As the premium on gold fell, 
the gold-cost of everything imported from those countries, be it 
wheat or something else, would be enhanced, and America would 
become the cheaper market to buy in, even though the prices we 
asked were materially higher than now 

sy taking away the premium on gold as measured by silver, 
which acts as a bounty on exports from those countries in which 
gold now commands a premium, and which our competitors now 
enjoy, we can secure to our farmers and planters better prices and 
thus inaugurate a new era of industrial activity and general pros 
perity. On no other foundation than the prosperity of our agri 
cultural classes can a revival of manufacturing safely rest, for 
unless a market for manufactured products is fiftst found, any 
effort to extend production must end in failure. 

In only one way can we restore that prosperity to our agri 
cultural classes without which any general revival of business 
enterprise or of manufacturing activity must be out of the ques 
tion, and that is by removing the premium on gold as measured 
by silver which has so handicapped our farmers and planters, and 
by placing them again on an equal plane with their competitors in 
competition for the European markets. This can be done in only 


one way and that is by restoring Bimetallism. Until this step is 


taken, this step that can alone bring prosperity to our agricul- 
tural classes, all attempts to restore prosperity to oyr people must 
prove futile. 

McKinley is steadfastly opposed to taking it, at least until 
such time as those who wax rich on our impoverishment may give 
their consent. Bryan pledges himself to take it. Therefore in 
Bryan's election stands the salvation of our people from a con 
tinuance of the disastrous fall in prices that is inseparable from 
the gold standard, that is reducing our people to poverty and that 
must end if unchecked in the virtual enslavement of our produc 
ing classes to an aristocracy of wealth. The continued fall in 
prices draws the fetters of debt more tightly around our people. 
If continued, it must end in the transferrence of all wealth and 
property to the creditor classes, the upbuilding of a nation of 
landlords and tenants, of moneyed lords and poverty stricken 
slaves. 

Ill fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay: 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them as a breath has made, 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride 
When once destroyed, can never be supply’d. 

Let us take heed of Goldsmith's beautiful words of warning. 
Let us no longer pursue that course that must enslave our pro- 
ducing classes, let us rather throw off the fetters that bind them 
down, let us check the fall in prices that enriches the few at the 
expense of the many, let us strive to emancipate our toiling mil 
lions from the serfdom of poverty. 


. WOMAN'S WAYS. 
7 OU will forget—a few swift hours, 
\ Fortune and fame and all to woo, 
And ere the bloom forsakes the flowers 
The lips you kiss have kissed for you, 
And ere the morrow's sun is set 
You will forget. 


You will forget—a mile or so, 
And out of sight is out of mind; 
The easy tears soon cease to flow 
When life's before and love's behind— 
Aye, love, while still your eyes are, wet, 
You will forget. 
You will forget in other years 
When you behold that white star shine 
We see so dimly through the tears; 
When you shall pass these doors of mine, 
Or that dear spot where first we met, 
You will forget. 
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» 
You will forget—let me love on; 
You have been all in all to me; 
So when the past is dead and gone, 
Like some tine golden phantasy, 
Let me love on, to pay my debt 
You will forget. 
a » 
There 


oct a subtle poison from ordinary trifles. 


is an alchemy of quiet malice by which women can 
Hawthorne. 

* OK 
\ pious Woman in Vincennes, Ind., shot her husband the 
r day because he would not allow her to go to Sunday-school. 


* 


» 


It is well, says an authority, to change the way of dressing 
tl ir occasionally to rest it and restore its vigor. If arranged 
inently in one way it is apt to become thin, brittle and dull. 
\ further caution is to part the hair afresh every day, otherwise 
iting will widen most unbecomingly. 


*, be 


When the skin in spite of all precautions-has become sun- 
nt to excess, there is nothing else to be done but to apply cog! 
evaporating lotions, putting them on with an old linen rag or 
thing very soft, and changing these cloths as soon as they get 
At night,a little sweet cream should be gently applied, or, 

sis not procurable, a simple cold cream can be used. The 
of a lemon squeezed into almost (not quite) a quarter of a 

f milk, or, still better, a little cream, if that is not considered 
reat a luxury, is an excellent thing for keeping the skin soft 
white; it should be used immediately after the face has been 
hed. If there is any roughened feeling of the skin afterwards 
must be either less lemon or more milk or cream added to it. 


x. = 
rat 
* 


The number of barmaids in England has been reckoned at be- 

tween 80,000 and go,ooo, and W. H. Wilkins tells us that on 

king investigations he found very few who disliked their calling 

x who were dissatisfied with their lot. He gives from his note- 

k atypical case. Itis that of a serving girl in one of the 

st bars in London, and this is her statement: ‘‘Like the 

work? Of course I like it,’’ she said, ‘‘and what’s more, it likes 

Do you think I should keep on with it if I didn’t like it? 

l vet more money at this than I should at anything else, and 

ugh I get a bit tired with standing so long, when I'm off duty 

I can do what I please, as a girl ought to do when she works so 

hard as I do. Oh! of course it has its drawbacks, but it’s a lot 

better than drudging as a ‘ladyhelp,’ or being mewed up some- 

re as a nursery governess, or click-clicking with a typewriter 
lay long. Anyway I see life.’’ 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 


A MUSTARD plaster with the white of an egg will not leave 
! a blister. 
KK 


It is good to take a morning walk, if possible, because the 
s then more pure and fresh than later in the day. Changing 
hoes on coming in is refreshing and resting. 


*,x*K 


For nervous headache, a hot bath, or stroll in the cool air, or 
ip in a cool quiet room will often be found successful. A head- 
‘from fatigue may be helped by pressing a sponge, wet with 

vater, on the nape of the neck and on the temples. 

* 

The jammed finger should be plunged into water as hot as 

possibly be borne. The application of hot water causes the 
‘ai. to expand and soften, and the blood pouring out ‘beneath it 
‘as more room to flow; thus the pain is lessened. The finger 
‘ould then be wrapped in a bread and water poultice. A jammed 
inger should never be neglected, as it may lead to mortification 


- 


* 





If a woman’s clothes catch fire, the best thing to do is 
instantly to roll her upon the floor. Seize any one on fire by the 
danc, or by some part of the dress which is not burning, and 
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throw her on the ground. Slip off a coat, or get a shawl, a bit of 
carpet—anything you can catch up quickly; hold this before you; 
clasp her tightly with it, which will protect her hands. As quickly 
as possible, fetch plenty of water; make everything thoroughly 
wet; for, though the flame is out, there are still the hot cinders 
and the half-burned clothing eating into the flesh. Carry her 
carefully into a warm room; lay her on a table or on a carpet on 
the floor—not the bed; give her some warm, stimulating drink and 
send for the doctor. Gently remove the clothing. There should 
be only three people in the room—one on each side of the patient 
and one to wait on them. Use asharp knife. There must be no 
dragging or pulling off. Let everything be so completely cut 
loose that it will fall off; but, if any part sticks to the body, let it 
remain, and be careful not to burst any blisters. 
aK OF 

An erect position is positively necessary for good digestion 
and perfect health. It can only be sustained by deep breathings, 
strong chest muscles and a vigorous exercise of the will power; 
but a vigorous will is of the most benefit when supported by a 
clear understanditg. Therefore, give your children a simple yet 
comprehensive talk on the structure of the body and the composi- 
tion of the bones. Impress upon their minds the great need of 
keeping an erect posture now while their bodies are growing. 
Teach them—and not only teach them, but prove to them by 
actual exercises—how much more easily and gracefully the body 
folds itself together when we stoop to pick anything up, or when 
we sit, and how unnecessary it is to bend the shoulders at all. 
Teach them, in walking, to hold up the chin and to look square 
ahead. 

Wherever it is possible, awake in your children that innate 
pride which instinctively associates the stooped form with slug- 
gishness and inactivity. 


IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 
' IVE worketh no ill to his neighbor: therefore, love is the 
fulfilling of the law.—Aom. xiii. ro. 


FF 


White is the emblem of light, religious purity, innocence, 
faith, joy, and life. Inthe judge it indicates integrity; in the 
sick, humility, in the woman, chastity. Red, the ruby, signifies 
fire, divine love and royalty. White and red roses express love 
and wisdom. Blue, or the sapphire, expresses Heaven, the 
firmament, truth from a celestial origin, constancy and fidelity. 
Yellow or gold is the symbol of the sun, of marriage and faithful- 
ness. Green, the emerald, is the color of spring, of hope—par- 
ticularly of the hope of immortality and of victory, as the color of 
the laurel and palm. Violet, the amethyst, signifies love and 
truth, or passion and suffering. Purple and scarlet signify things 
good and true from a celestial origin. Black corresponds to 
despair, darkness, earthliness, mourning, negation, wickedness 
and death. 


#7 


The practice of a woman changing her name on marriage 
originated from a Roman custom and came into use after the 
Roman occupation. ‘Thus, Julia and Octavia, married to Pompey 
and Cicero, were called by the Romans Julia of Pompey, Octavia 
of Cicero, and in later times women in most countries signed their 
names in the same way, but omitted the ‘‘of.’’ On the other 
hand, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, the usage 
seems doubtful, since we find Catherine Parr so signing herself 
after she had been twice married, and we always hear of Lady 
Jane Grey (not Dudley), and Arabella Stuart (not Seymour ), etc. 

Some persons think that the custom originated from the 
Scriptural teachings that husband and wife are one. This was 
the rule of law so far back as Bracton, and it was decided in the 
case of Bon vs. Smith in the reign of Elizabeth that a woman by 
marriage loses her former name, and legally receives the name of 
her husband. The custom, however, is not universal. In Spain 
and Portugal married women do not take the names of their hus- 
bands, but continue to be known by their own. In many parts of 
the United States a woman never relinquishes her maiden name, 
and is called by it as often as by that of her husband. Even in 
the rural parts of England one often finds a married woman called 
by her maiden name, and in country districts of Scotland it is 
sometimes found that both names are used. In many parts of 
France and Belgium the husband’s and wife’s names are used 
together when either of them is used. 































LITERARY NOTES. 








AMONG THE NEWSPAPER MEN AND THE MAGAZINE WRITERS 
WHATS NEW AMONG THE ARTISTS, ACTORS AND 
AUTHORS, HERE AND ELSEWHERE. 


Milton V. 


news editor of 


Snyder, for several years the capable and energetic 
The Press, Philadelphia, Pa., has accepted a posi- 
New York //erald. 


* x 
¥ 


tion on the editorial staff of the 


The 
\ 


Henry Holt & Co.’s ‘‘ Fall Announcements '’ include *' 
Island of Cuba "’ (including an account of the present war), b: 
Professor M. M. Ramsay and Lieutenant A. S. Rowan, U.S. N.; 


Subliminal Self,’’ treating of Hypnotism, 


iy 


= Telepathy and the 
Automatism, Trance and Phantasms, by Dr. Osgood Mason; ‘* The 


Irreligion of the Future,’’ by J. M. Guyan; ‘‘ Music and Musi 


cians,”’ by Albert Lavignac; ‘‘A Diplomat in London,"’ by 
Charles Gavard (1871-'7), a book that gives interesting light on 
the diplomacy of the Commune and the English aristocracy of the 
time ; ‘' The ‘Fern Collector's Hand-Book and Herbarium,'’ by 


Miss Sadie F. Their educational 
publications will include ‘‘ The Outlines of Electricity and Mag 
Charles A. Perkins, of the University of 
Tennessee: ‘‘ The Grasses of North America,’’ bv Professor W. 


J. Beal, of the Michigan Agricultural College in two volumes, 


Price, with seventy-two plates. 


netism,’’ by Professor 


‘ Cairn's Quan 
Dr. E. 


profusely illustrated ; an entirely new edition of 
titative Chemical revised 
Waller; ‘' Burk,”’ 
Princeton ; ‘' A French Grammar,’’ by Professor Lou 
, with interesting and full exerci ! 


ISe@S wy 


and enlarged, by 


Profe: 


Analysis,"’ 


Selections from edited by Sor 


Perry, of 
Bevier, of Rutyvers 
Thomas Logie. Comprised also in this attractive list are ‘* Fren 


Pronunciation,’’ by Professor John E. Matzke, of Stantord Uni 


versity ‘Palzac's Curé de Tours, avee autres contes,’’ edited 
by Professor F. M. Warren, of Adelbert ; ‘‘ Tales from Coppée 


and de Maupassant,’’ edited by Professor Arnold Guyot Cam 
eron, of Yale; ‘‘ Sand’s Le Mare aux Diable,’’ edited by Profes 
sor kK. S. Joy nes, of South Carolina College ; ae Sel ( tions from 


Goethe's Dichtung und Wahreit,’’ edited by Prosessor H. C. G. 
lichingen,’’ 
‘* A Reader 


with notes and vocabulary, by Professors 


von Jagemann, of Harvard ; ‘Goethe's Goetz von Bet 
edited by Professor Frank P. Goodrich, of Williams ; 
in Scientific German,”’ 
H. C. G. Brandt, of Hamilton, and W. C. Day, of Swarthmore ; 
‘* Deutsche Sprachlehre,’’ by Professor Carla Wenckebach, 0! 
Wellesley ; 
Oscar Kuhns, of Wesleyan. 


‘* Amici’s Cuore,’’ abridged and edited by Professor 


KOK 
* 

In its September number Zhe American Journal of Education 
has timely and thoughtful editorials on ‘ 
and ‘* The Growth of the High School.’’ 

KOK 
x 


‘Teacher and Pupil,’’ 


The Journa/, of Paris, in a recent issue, contains the follow- 
from the Pnited States under the heading 


” 


’ 


ing ‘‘political news’ 
“T election Presidentielle aux Etats-Unis: 

‘*President Cleveland has refused to present himself for a 
third term. 
in Indianapolis is M. Watterson, a partisan of the gold standard." 


The Democratic candidate selected by the convention 


* 


Alfred Ayres’ books, ‘‘The Orthoepist,’’ ‘‘The Verbalist,’’ 
‘The Mentor,’’ ‘‘Grammar Without a Master,’’ and ‘‘Actors and 
Acting,’’ published by D. Appleton & Co., are now on the book 
stalls. 

** 
* 

The other day, Maurice Thompson, the writer, visited Cal- 
houn, Ga.—his old boyhood home. 

‘* Who's that yander?’’ asked an old countryman, indicating 
Thompson, who was standing before a grocery store, whittling a 


pine box. 
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| eration,’’ 


| in bright silk. 





\ 


| Stuart Pheips will give some confessions from her own ex} 
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‘* The tall fellow ?’’ 

“va” 

‘* That's Thompson—Maurice Thompson. "’ 
‘What! 
‘* The very same.’’ 


The feller what use ter play eroun’ here ? 





‘* You don’t tell me ?’’ 
‘* Fact! 
cessful of literary men.’ 


But he’s a great man now—one of the mos! 


‘* Onpossible!"’ 
‘** Fact, I tell you. 
“Well,” 


hit don’t look reasonable! 


He’s a great man now."’ 


said the old man, doubtfully, ‘hit may be 


so) 


‘* Not ‘ reasonable? 
sa No! 


‘* he used ter go fishin’ with me!"’ 


Why'’—and he drew closer and lowered his \ 
little 


=. = 
+ 


D). Appleton & Co’s preliminary Autumn ann 
clude ‘‘The Seven Seas,’ a 
Kipling; ‘‘The Beginners of a Nation,’’ by Dr. 
of ‘‘A History of Life 
‘The Rise and Growth of the English Nation,’’ in three \ 
by W. H.S. Aubrey; ‘*The Story of the Mine,’’ by Cha 
the of the West 
‘*Memoirs of Marshal Oudinot;’’ ‘‘The Forgotten Isle: 
M. Vinllier; ‘‘Wh 


1 


liam IV was King,’’ by John Ashton; ‘‘History of the Colu 


new volume of -verse by R 


 » 1 Y 
MaGWaTa Is 


the first volume in the United 


Shinn; a new volume in ‘Story 


Account of the Balearic Islands, by 
{x position,'’ edited by Dr. Rossiter Johnson; ‘ Genius a: 
by Dr. William Hirsch; ‘'The Story of Electri 
Jobn Munro; a new volume in the Library of 


‘‘Appleton’s Natural History,’’ an entirely new work; ‘‘( 


Useful 
Sherman,’’ by General Manning F. Force, a new volun 
Great Commanders’ Series; ‘‘Pioneers of Science in An 
edited by Dr. W. J. Zourmans; ‘‘The Complete Bachelor 
ners for Men,’ by the author of the ‘‘As Seen by 
In fiction D. Appleton & Co. announce the publi 
by A. Conan Doyle, illustrated; ‘*Th: 
Regunent,’’ by Stephen Crane; ‘‘A Galahad of the Creck 
by John D. Barry, ‘'M 
A rdick, Buccaneer,’’ by F. J. Costello: ‘ The Idol Work: I 
by M. Ha 


Him’ 

bhi 
‘*Rodney Stone,’’ 
S. Levett Yeats; ‘‘The Intriguers,’ 


Adeline Sergeant; ‘‘McIeod of the Camerons,’’ 
‘A Court Intrigue,’’ by Basil Thompson. 


*K OK 
Ki 


t is a great pleasure to have a favorite book in a bi: 
nearly as possible worthy of it, but how soon the glossy t: 
or Russia leather becomes shabby. Those who indulge it 
tisul bindings for their volumes should have a few slip co 
hand to protect the books while they are being read. 

There is no material which will protect polished bindi: 


well as chamois leather. Very pretty loose covers can b: 


| button-holed around the edge and embroidered with som 


The chamois leather has the disadvantage 
soiling, and very soft cloth can be used instead. 

Books must be kept perfectly dry, and housemaids must | 
warned never to dust them with damp dusters. They shot 
taken out of the shelves, clapped, to free the pages from dus' 
then gently wiped along the top with a soft, old cloth w! 
perfectly dry. 

Many books are soiled by the insertion of book-markers 
which are left in the volumes and cause dust to filter in 
the leaves. 


* OK 
“I'll wait till you are at leisure,’’ said a caller to the 
‘I’m afraid I'll be of no use to you when I’m dead,’’ was ‘ 
prompt reply. 
* ok 





jw 


In the October number of AfcClure’s Magazine, Eliza et 






of the lite of a hard-worked author. 
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Stock Arguments of The Gold Contractionists 
Briefly Answered. 
Pa 


leaflet entitled 


the request of Dr. J.. A. Murray of Clearfield, we 


AT 


Stock Arguments of Free Coinage Men Briefly Answered’’ which 


eprint below, together with our comment, a 


is being widely circulated by the Republican National Committee 
We give first the proposition or argument attributed in the leaflet 


‘ +} 7 j 1) ] farts . no 
Ob ) 


hose advocating free coinage, printed in black 


the answer of the gold contractionists as given in the leaflet and 
third our comment or reply to the same. 

The nineteen propositions set forth in the leaflet follow in 
order together with the answers given by the unnamed gold con- 
tractionist author, who, for lack of better name, w iy style 


Sophist and our replies thereto in sequence. 


‘1, That Free Coinage of Silver Will Make Money Plenty."’ 
Sophist It will not. It will drive more than §600,000,00 ‘ oO 
e cout i t will ve f work 8B t 
! nt w < 
Trutl Free coinage of silver will not \ lore than 
: ( 00 Of gold out of the country. First, because we hav 
tt all told more than $300,000,000 of gold in u d 
second, because our foreign creditors will not take ou 
they can spend it to better advantage elsewhere than here. So 
iw asthe British trader can buy more wheat and cotton with t] 
ounce of gold in America than elsewhere he will not take our 


gold. On the contrary he will spend the gold we have owing him 


in the purchase of our commodities and he will id us more 
besides. And the effect of free coinage, raising, as it ust th 
ld p of silver, will be to raise the cost to gold using peop! 
of everything bought from silver or paper using countries. This 
will make the ounce of gold buy less in India, in Argentine, in 
Russia (our chief competitors in the grain trade), than here Ii 
will drive the British trader to seek in our markets the grain he 
has bought in increasing quantities from India, Argentine and 
Russia just as the premium on gold, caused primarily by di rd 


silver has risen. 


1g Consequently, free coinage w bring ou 
gold not drive it away, for by raising the gold price at which ou: 
ompetitors can offer their grain and cotton in the European 
markets where we dispose of our surplus agricultural products it 
will increase the demand for our produce; as this demand increases, 


prices will rise and thus we will find a better market 


1 


prices for our products. This will turn the bal 


ur favor, enable us to pay our debts and bring us ¢g 


2. That Silver Was Demonetized in 1872. 
Sophist “Tt was not. To ‘‘demonetize '’ means to abandon the use 
as money. Up to 1873 we h id coined only 8,c090,00 f silver dollars 
ince that time we have coined 423,000,000 full legal tender silver dollars 
i they are all in use, and all full legal tender,”’ 
Truth: The silver dollar is not demonetized but silver is 


Gold bullion und 


money, but silver bullion is not. 


er our coinage laws is available for coinage into 
Consequently silver is denione- 


tized. 


Down to 1873 our mints were open to the free and unlimited 
‘oinage of gold and silver alike, and although only 8,000,000 of 


silver dollars were coined, upwards of $80,000,000 of full legal 
tender silver coin had been struck. In 1873 our mints were 
losed to silver, and since that date silver bullion has not been 


mvertible into coin and has not been available 
187 on government 
count, the government purchasing silver bullion for coinage 


lor use as money. 


The silver coined since 3 has been coined 


into dollars just as it purchases copper for coinage into cents, and 


this purchase and coinage of silver no more monetizes silver than 


loes the purchase and coinage of copper monetize copper. 








3. ‘That the Present Hard Times Result from the Gold Standard.”’ 

Sophist: ‘‘One cause of hard times is the continual agitation for cheap 

ioney. Under the gold standard we had unexampled prosperity, until the 
fitation for more silver and low tariff unsettled busine 
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Truth: The cause of the continued depression in | 
and industrial stagnation, lies in falling prices, and the cause of 
the long continued fall in prices lies in the appreciation of gold 


More 
prices but the col 
. ird 


) attribute business depression to ‘‘ the agitation for more silver."’ 


consequent on discarding silver as money silver mei 

higher prices, and it is not the fear of higher 
g g 

tinued fall in prices that has unsettled business. So it is al 


ci 
To do so is to attribute business depression to the fear of rising 
prices,—to that which never failed to stimulate enterprise and 
business activity. 


Under, the gold standard, or rather, under the steps we have 


taken to establish the gold standard, we have not experienced 
unexampled prosperity. The contrary has been the case, and the 
breaks in the clouds of industrial depression that we have expe- 
rienced since 1873 have come as the result of the unremitting 


efforts of a great part of our pe-ple to counteract the evil effects 


f the gold stand the use.of silver as nu 


ot lard by enlarging LONE 

1873 we demonetized silver, the industrial activities of our peop! 
were paralyzed and business disasters and the sufferings of our 
wage-earning classes hung like a pall over the nation for five 
dreary yea Then in 1878 we passed the Bland Act directing 
the purchase of not less than $2,000,000 or more than $4,000,000 
worth of silver monthly, and the coinage of th Ne mto silver 
dollars. Thus an addition to our currency provided for 
money: was cheapened, prices rose and the dark clouds of indus- 
trial depression broke. The years immediately following the 
passage of this act, 1S8o-'83, were years of industrial activity and 
hopefulness. During these years, prices rose, but unfortunately the 


MIMS 
nt 
And as prices fell a marked retrogression in 


coinage of silver under the Bland Act, limited by a hostil 


mini by law, was insuffi 


tration to the mum amount directed 


to support rices, 
industrial activity t For a time during 


al has 


But in 1890 


wok the pl ice of progress. 


the years 1888-'9o there was a revival, a reviv d on an 


expansion of credits and consequent rise in price 


S. 


and with the Baring failure this cre lit fabric collapsed, and the 


nation fe 


‘ll into the grasp of hard times. Momentarily released 
iy 


in 8gt and 18g2, owing to our phenomenally large harvests of 
Soi coming coincidently with crop failures in Europe, the grip 
of business depression again fastened itself on our people as this 
stimulus wore off. In the meantime our treasury notes issued for 


the purchase of silver had been turned into gold obligations by an 


arbitrary ruling of the Treasury Department, and then, following 
the closing of the Indian mints to free coinage of silver in June, 
1893, the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act providing forthe 
purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver monthly was repealed, all 
of which tended to increase the demand for gold as it decreased 


1 as prices have fallen the grip of depression has been drawn 


the demand for silver, caused gold to appreciate < 


An 


tighter. 


ind prices to f 


Furthermore, to blame all our disasters on changes or antici- 
pated changes in tariff duties is puerile, for the producing classes 
in all gold standard countries have suffered equally, in coun- 
tries with high tariff and countries with low tariff alike. 

4. ‘‘ That the Gold Standard Has Ruined the Country.’’ 
Se 
15go.”’ 

Truth : 
decades 1870-1890, but it increased, not because of the gold stan- 


iphist : ‘*The wealth of the country more than doubled from 1870 to 
The wealth of the country increased during the 


dard but in spite of it, and this accumulation of wealth has been 
characterized by an enrichment of the non-producers—the idiers 
and 


crt 


peculators, the drones of society—at the expense of the pro- 
ducing classes. Moreover, since 18go0 the wealth produced in the 
United States has actually diminished. In 1890 the value of our 
cereal crops was $1,350,000,000, in 1895 but $1,017,000,000. 
Yet the number of acres cultivated and the quantity of grain pro- 
duced was larger in 1895 than in 1890. The quantity produced, 
the labor expended was greater, but the value of the products 


$350,000,000 less. 
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That the Gold Standard Has Cut Wages in Half.’’ 


“From 1870 to 18go0 wages increased 28 per cent. and their 


6g, 


Sophist 
purchasing power 51 per cent 


Truth: Wages are paid out of the products of labor. The 
greater the production of wealth and the greater the share of the 
wealth produced to be divided between wage earner and employer, 
the higher will wagesbe. And when prices are falling the share of 
the wage earner and employer in the products of their labor is 
constantly diminished, for the lower prices fall the greater is the 
proportionate amount of the total product absorbed by the capital- 
ist and landlord, So 
falling prices diminish the profits of industry and the wages of 
labor all of which must discourage enterprise and lead to curtail- 
ment of production. On the other hand when prices are rising all 
Consequently it is that when prices are rising 
the wage earner prospers, when they are falling adversity is his 
lot. 
and 1890, but nominal wages are no guide to the income of the 
wage earner, for enforced idleness cuts into his income just as effect- 
ually as cuts in wages. Moreover the tables which the gold con- 
tractionists make up as to the purchasing power of wages are 


absorbed as interest and rents and taxes. 


this is reversed. 


It is true that the nominal rate of wages rose between 1870 


worthless, for they are based on wholesale prices, while, as we 
all know, the wage-earner must buy at retail prices. And retail 
prices are the last to fall and when they do fall they fall very ir- 
regularly, the luxuries and comforts of life first, then the second- 
ary necessities, and last of all the absolute necessaries. So the 
fall in prices inaugurated in 1873 by discarding silver has griev- 
ously injured the wage earner. The distress and growing poverty 
of the wage earning classes is indisputable evidence that the pur- 
chasing power of wages has not increased. 

That Silver is Not a Legal Tender.”’ 


Sophist: ‘Silver dollars are legal tender to any amount for debt, public 
or private, and subsidiary coins are legal tender to the amount of $10.’ 


Truth: 
and dues, public and private, except when otherwise stipulated 


**6. 


Our silver dollars are full legal tender ‘‘for all debts 


in the contract,’’ so that while silver dollars are full legal tender 
in all ordinary transactions, it isin the power of individuals to 


demonetize them by private contract. 


“7, That Free Coinage Will Make 371 1-4 Grains of Pure Silver Sell 
for $1.00.”"’ 
Sophist: ‘Three fourths of the earth's population have free coinage of 


silver, but 3714 grains of silver sell for fiftv-three cents.”’ 

Truth: True, 371'4 grains of silver sell for but fifty-three 
cents, but in what?) In gold, in gold that has doubled in pur- 
chasing power, that will buy double as much of the products of 
labor as twenty years ago. Measured by wheat, by cotton, by 
agricultural products in general silver has not depreciated at all. 
It is gold that has appreciated, not silver that has depreciated. 
And as to our power to restore the parity between gold and silver 
it is ample. Our domestic exchanges equal in volume those of all 
Continental Europe save Russia. Consequently the opening of 
our mints to silver would be equivalent to the opening of all the 
mints of western Europe to silver under an international agree- 
ment and by opening our mints to free coinage we could accom- 
plish as much towards restoring the parity between gold and silver 
as could be accomplished by the joint action under international 
agreement, of France and Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy, 
Spain and Belgium, Switzerland and Greece, in fact of all the na- 
tions of Continental Europe save Russia. 


“8. That the Dollar of Our Daddies Must be Restored.”’ 


Sophist: ‘It was restored in 1878, and over 423,000,000 of them have 
since been coined.”’ 


Truth : 
ver dollars since 1873 but all this coinage has been on government 
account and out of purchased silver, and coinage on government 
account is very different from free coinage. We will not have re- 
stored ‘‘the dollar of our daddies’’ until we have made the bullion 
out of which it is coined the equal of the dollar, until 3714 grains 
of silver as buiion are worth 37114 grains of silyer as coin and this 


It is true that we have coined over 423,000,000 sil- 
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equality between silver bullion and silver coin can only be re 
Though 


we have not demonetized the silver dollar we have demonetize 





stored by opening our mints to the free coinage of silver. 
silver bullion and we must remonetize silver bullion and make 
the equal of silver coin before the dollar coined out of silver wil) 


hold the same status as of old. 


‘9. That Silver has Fallen in Value Because it is Denied 
Free Coinage.’’ 
Sophist: “Silver began to fall 173 years before we stopped fr 
coinage.’ 
7ruth: ‘This statement is wholly unwarranted. During the 


173 years prior to 1873, the fluctuations in the gold price of silve: 
were in very narrow limits. Compared to the French ratio of 
15'4 tor that has remained unchanged since 1803, silver during 
cent 


more than 7 per 


Since 


the whole of these 173 years never fell 


below par or rose more than 5 per cent. above par. 1873 
29 


and the demonetization of silver it has fallen by 50 per cent 
Speaking broadly the price of silver during the eighteenth century 
was slightly higher than the price of silver in 1872; during the 
first half of the present century it ruled a fraction lower, and du: 
ing the years 1851-71 the price of silver ruled a fraction high 

than in 1872. So there is no basis for the assertion that the fal! 
in silver commenced in 1700. 

That this Country is Big Enough to Adopt Free Coinage and 

Restore Silver's Value Independently of the Rest 
of the World.’’ 


Sophist: “lf three-fourths of the people in the world have failed, how 
can 70,000,000 succeed ? ’ 

Truth : 
reply to proposition No. 7. It is not 
that make demand for money but the 
activity and the volume of goods produced which must be ex 


**10. 


already answered in ow 


This question we have 
mere numbers of peop) 


degree of their industrial 


changed for other yoods through the medium of money, a volume 
which is of necessity greatest where the diversification of indus 
tries is carried furthest. And our industrial activities are such 
that our power to restore the value of silver as compared to gold 
Then, too it 


must be remembered we would have the co-operation of all those 


is equal to that of all western Europe combined. 
countries on a silver basis. The demand for silver as money com 
ing from them would be as great as ever, and to this demand w 
would add ours which is equal to that of the whole of western 


Europe. 
‘‘a1. That the ‘Money Power’ has Cornered Gold 
and Made Money Scarce.”’ 
Sophist : ‘There are $6,786,437,000 of gold in the world, and no « 


bination could possibly corner it.”’ 
Truth : 
in the report of the Director of the 


The world's stock of gold in use as money is gi 
1. S. Mint for 1895 at $4,08 
800,000. Forty per cent. of this, to be exact, $1,589,902,400, W 

held on August 20th last by the European banks of issue alone. 


Less than six years ago, or on December 31st, 1890, they held but 
$936,918,500, or less than one-fourth of the world’s gold money. 


‘612, That We are being Driven into Bankruptcy by Scarce 


Money and High Interest.”’ 


Sophist: ‘In 1873 we had $18.58 per capita ; in 1894 we had $35.4: } 
capita. Since 1873 rates of interest have fallen 50 per cent."’ 
Trith: The amount of money per capita in the U. S. in 


1873 is, it is true, given inthe Treasury statements at $18.58, an 
in 1894 at $35.44. But this is not and does not purport to repr 
sent the amount of money in circulation. 
figures given in the Treasury statements as to the amount 
money per capita in cireulation ; July rst, 1873, $18.04; 
Ist, 1894, $24.33; September 1st, 1896, $21.48. 

The figures given by our gold Sophist include the gold 
silver and greenbacks deposited in the Treasury in exchange ! 
gold and silver and currency (certificates, and thus every onc 
these forms of currency is duplicated. It is in this way that t'c 
per capita of money is figured out at $35.44. As we have said 
the total amount of money in circulation to day is estimated 
the Treasury Department at $21.48 and this is an overestimate 

‘ : 


The following are th: 
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’ 
But the per capita circulation of money is no evidence either 
It not 
:me of money that makes money scarce or plenty, but the 


f a plentitude or scarcity of money. is merely the 


work to be done by money compared toits volume. To increase 


work to be done by money has the same effect on the value of 


as to decrease its quantity, it must make money relatively 
scarcer than before, and consequently dearer. 


vY 
Bi 
i 


igh interest is not evidence of a plentiful supply of money 


fscarce money. Falling prices, making industry unprofitable, 


money out of the channels of industry and into the finan- 


uters, Where it seeks investment in so-called ‘‘ gilt-edged"’ 


seurities. The reason for this is that while prices are falling 


grows in value in idleness. The man who invests money 


perty suffers a loss of wealth just as prices falland the prop- 


he bought depreciates, while the man who keeps it in idle- 


or loans it to solvent debtors is enriched just as prices fall, 
prices fall the purchasing power of his money is increased. 
quently, money shun$ investment in the products of labor 

investment in government, state and municipal loans and 
e bonds of old established railroads on which the 
under and all circum- 


seems assured any 


. %. } e 
accumuiates In the financial centers and there 


ritable plethora of money seeking investment in such 
s, while money for use in industrial enterprises cannot be 
I highest when 


Interest rates in the financial centers are 


‘ 
for then the profits of industry are large and 


} 
} 


and then money seeks investment in such enterprises. 
her words, as prices rise, the owners of money, finding that 


money held in idleness loses in value from day to day, seek 
vest it in industrial enterprises. Thus money is withdrawn 


financial centers and flows back into the channels of 


from the 
istry, with the inevitable result that interest rates rise in the 
faiancial So low 
evidence not of an abundance of money and prosperity, but 


centers. interest rates in the financial centers 


i scarcity of money, low prices and industrial stagnation. 


“13. That the larger the volume of currency, the higher are 
prices.”’ 
Sophist: ‘France has $35.77 per capita; Switzerland has $7.97. Prices 
same in both countries.’’ 
Truth: As we have said, it is not merely the volume of 
noney that makes money scarce or dear, but the work to be done 
mey compared with its volume. Consequently, the need of 


is greatest in those countries where the division of labor is 

i furthest, and where, as a result, each producer, consuming 

tly but a small part of that which he produces, is dependent 

n the exchange of his surplus products for the surplus products 

f others, to get what he desires to consume. And this exchange 

iust be effected by money. So, where employments are greatly 

fied and exchanges greatly multiplied, it takes much money 

ct them, and so there is a much greater need of money per 

apita in those countries where employments are diversified— 

where each producer can use but little of what he makes, and 

nust exchange his product in whole or in part for what he desires 

nsume—than in those countries where each family produces 

nlarge part what they consume, and where there is little surplus 

be exchanged, through the medium of money, for other goods. 

“© it is that France has need of a larger per capita circulation 

han Switzerland: for the volume of exchanges to be effected is 

larger. An increase in the -volume of money in either 

‘other things being equal, would raise prices; but as 

France needs four times as much money per capita as Switzerland 

tis, as the exchanges in France are four times larger per 

ta than in Switzerland—an increase in the volume of money 

‘0 Switzerland of $1 per capita would have as great an effect on 
rices as an increase of $4 in France. 

When money rises, prices fall, and when money falls prices 

. In short, the value of money fixes prices; but the value of 

is not alone fixed by the volume, It is dependent on the 
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‘ 


demand for money—that is, the quantity of goods in the hands of 
those desiring to exchange them for money 
money 


and the supply ot 
that is, the volume of money in circulation. Anything 
that upsets this relation between the supply of and demand for 
money must upset prices. To increase the quantity of goods 
that must be exchanged through the medium of money is to 
increase the demand for money, and, unless the volume of money 
in circulation is coincidently increased, money will rise and prices 
fall just as surely as money will rise and prices fall as the result 
To the 
must upset the relation between the supply of and demand for 


of currency contraction. increase demand for money 


money just as surely as must a contraction in the volume, and in 
the same direction. And, inversely, a decrease in the demand 
for money miust cheapen money and raise prices just as surely as 
must an increase in the supply of money relatively to the demand. 
But, in a progressive state, the demand for money must be ever 
increasing; and sd, if the volume of money‘is not constantly 
added to, prices must fall. Prices will not rise unless the volume 
of money increases more rapidly than the industrial activities of 
a people, the consequent necessity of effecting an increased 
exchange of goods and the resulting increased demand for money. 
So, to raise prices, we must increase the supply of money, increase 
the volume of money in circulation faster than the demand for 


money grows. This is the true law of prices. 


‘14. That Primary Money Only is a Measure of Values.’’ 


Sophtst: “Gold is the primary money of both France and Greece. 
France has $22.19 gold per capita, Greece has only twenty-three cents. 
Prices are the same in both countries.” 


Truth : 
at a premium of about seventy six per cent and_ prices are corres- 


Greece is doing business on a paper basis with gold 
pondingly higher than in France. But prices are not alone 
affected by the volume of primary money, that is money of ulti- 
mate redemption, although it isa common mistake of free coinage 
advocates to suppose that they are. Prices are directly dependent 
not alone on the volume of metallic money but on the volume ot 
paper money and bank credits, in a word on all representatives of 


money as well. But it is nevertheless true that prices are ulti- 


mately dependent on the volume of primary money and that a 
contraction in the volume of primary or basic money will cause a 
fall in ‘prices for a contraction of the basis on which the credit 
fabric of paper money and bank credits rests must lead sooner or 
later to a contraction in this very volume of credits. You cannot 
contract the basis without contracting the superstructure as well. 
To attempt to do so must end in panic and financial cataclysm. In 
short the volume of basic money fixes the volume of representative 
money (paper issued by the government), in turn the volume of 
both representative money and basc money controls the volume 
of credits that act as money and the quantity of all these, compared 
with the exchanges to be made and payments to be met, fix prices. 
Thus indirectly the prices of commodities in a gold using country 
are fixed and controlled by the volume of gold money. 


‘15. That Free Silver Will Make the Farmer’s Wheat Sell for $1.00.”’ 
Sophist: “But that silver dollar will only purchase what fifty cents 
will buy at present.” ~ 
Truth: - Free coinage will raise the price of wheat, for it will 
raise the gold price of silver and thus the gold prices at which 
our chief competitors for the European markets can afford to part 
with their products. And the ‘assumption that the cost of pro- 
ducing wheat to the American farmer would rise equally with the 
rise in prices for his produce, consequent on the increased demand 
The first effect of this 
demand consequent on the restriction of the area from which 
Great Britain could draw the grain to fill the deficits in her own 
crops would be to lead to increased production and give employ- 
ment to our idle farm laborers. Thus the farm laborer would be 
benefited and yet the cost of production would not be increased. 
Moreover interest charges, taxes, all fixed charges would rise but 
slowly ifat all. Consequently it would take no more dollars to 


for our products is absurd. increased 
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meet them as prices rose and so there would be no increase in the | from an average price of $1.298 per ounce in 1873 to 93! te 

















































































money cost of production on this score. The cost of production | jn 1889. Then silver commenced to rise, rising rapidly 


would not be increased until all the farm laborers now idle found | average price of 9642 cents during the first four months 

~mplovment sy ee reage loam: ie vice . : ; an : 

employ men ! 1 with increased demand for their services | to $1.16'4 per ounce for September 1890. The highest ; Quake 
would come higher wages. In brief as the share of the creditor reached in London during that month was 54>8 pence pe! Swin 


d land 1 of the he raduce ow le and it w , : . . . 
and landlord of th vheat pr duced grew less, and it would grow of standard fineness equivalent in Our money to $1. I9>4 per 


> 111¢ ¥ rt . pana é ank fewe - ane - rA1iCe + “+ . * , ’ . . 
less just as pri r 1 it took fewer bushels of wheat to raise | of pure silver, while in New York a fractionally higher p: 
the necessary dollars to pay interest charges and rents, the share | recorded. Thus within a year silver rose by 30 per cent 


to be divided between the farmer as profits and the wage earne wherein lay the cause of this great advance? We find 


‘ ‘ re uu 1 ort wv ney? ici or / > ley ’ } > . 1 ° 2 

as Wayes Wwollld y more and consequently both would be ben- | increased speculative demand, a ceman 1 due to prospect 

+] wold ceceive ller exte w ; 

efited, for they would receive toa fuller extent than now the] Jation, to the hope that our mints would be re-opened t 
' , ttaete tei' : : a ‘ “ 

fruits of their : to the expectation that at least some legislation favorable t 


extending the use of silver as money and leading to an « 


ld 


**16. That the Silver Men Demand Bimetallism.’’ 
demand for silver would be passed. The promise of th 


Sophist Int ent peech, W. J. Bryan said, “The Demo 
cratic party ha Sith standard of silver.’ That means silver of a free coinage act that was at one time bright during 


monom 


summer of 18g0 faded away, the efforts to re-open ou 


Ty uth \ be] Mfr Ye vic ' ach ' , s) 
fruin Ve ve Mr. Bryan ever said any such | silver were baffled and the passage of the so-called She: 

910 fey st 2 tn “— F ) if » ‘ } hea +4 9 9 7 eras ° a " 4 
thing, f i ; ite of the truth as set forth in th was all that could be acco npli shed. This act providi 

Democratic platform Bimnetallism—or two metallism—is the use purcha eor 4,5 000 ounces of silver monthly Was pa . 


of both gold and silver as money without discrimination against 14th, 1890. It took effect August 13th. The next 
either metal, which, of course, means that the same privileges of | highest price recorded for silver during more than a d ’ 
mintaye and leyal tender be given to both metals. Our mints are | reached. 

at this time open to the free coinage of gold into full legal tender Then, when it was found that the purchase of 

coin, but this privilege is dented to = Until we give the | ounces of silver monthly was not sufficient to absorb #1] : 
same privileges to silver as to gold and treat both metals alike we | coming on our markets, when it was found that the sur; 

cannot have bimetallism, Bimetallism means, therefore, the free | be sold for commercial purposes and that, therefore, the 

and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver into full legal tender | silver for commercial purposes would fix the price of t 


aos - Lad # a> a . ; . ‘ " . 9 
coin, and th > What the Democratic party demands and for what | moreover, when it was found that the Secretary of the ‘I 


Diese * af ds < ; a a 
Mr. Bryan stan in whose hands the execution of the act was placed, st: ‘ 
‘17. That Pree Coinage Will Raise Wages."’ discredit silver, strove to increase the demand for gold and 
Sophist rom 1560 to 1565 a 49" cent paper dollar raised prices 116 the demand for silver by putting the silver money in the Ty 


per cent., and only raised wages 43 percent. The pure hasing power of all | oc; aan en ee . ca. 
| aside < a money avaliabie lor reae Oo OSE and t 

wages was reduced 66 per cent., compared with the gold wages of 1860."' iside as a mo , ivalliabie for re a n purposes, 

the burdens of re/emption on gold alone, then silver 








Truth: Were our zold contractionist is at it again comparing ie aaah . ot 
7 ee eee : a to fall, a fall that was accentuated by the closing of t 
wages with wholesale prices and thus drawing false inferences. é ae : : 
ik , a 3 mints to the free coinage of silver, June 26th, 1893, and 
Che opening of our mints to silver must lead to an increased | : wart a ade lV 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act four 
















demand for silver and diminished demand for gold. Placing silver | . 
. ] r +] r fallin ’ er to 1] : a1) sixty ce ) 
e ; , : hag? | later, silver falling soon after to less than sixty cents an 
side by side with gold and transferring to silver a share of that . Th ; “shar ‘ 
; dK ‘ i aM It is to legislation affecting the demand for silver and | 
monetary demand which now falls with overbearing force on the | ; Sena : ; 
; re aes AERIS Sag : | and to legislation alone, that the marked changes in the g 
yellow metal we will cheapen gold, not in the United States alone |... : ; ; Pri TI 
: ; of silver since 1873 have been due. rior to 1873, and w 
but the world over, and as we cheapen gold prices must rise. wie ey : ea 
: ; ; 5 mints, when the French mints, were open to the unlimi! 
And as gold is cheapened, as will be evinced by rising prices, | , ‘ +: 
° a ee _.-. ..’ | of both metals, such changes did not occur. 
the burden of our debts will be lightened, it will take less of the | ; 
‘ 7 Re-open our mints to the free coinage of silver as th 
products ot our labor to pay interest charges, taxes and rents. 
‘ me "7 : ce , ji z gold, and thus re-establish the old equivalence of 
Consequently a smaller proportion of that which is produced will ve ? 
| — en : demand between gold and silver, existing prior to 1873, a: 
be absorbed by the capitalist and landlord, and the larger will be : iin 
- os . which the parity of the two metals was maintained, and si! 
the share of the wealth produced to be divided between employer ’ : we , ‘ _ ai 
‘ y ‘ 3 ’ » iz at once rise to par with gold at our coinage ratio. Undo t 
and wage-earner, So employer and wage-earner will enjoy to a]. é ; eae : : . 
as MO a tin ‘ ig ; : ish legislation discriminating against silver, restore old c 
greater degree the fruits of their toil just as gold is cheapened Price, 
a al en, ay : , shee ; and we will restore the parity of the two metals as of o! 
and prices rise. Thus it is that during periods of rising prices 
employer and wage-earner prosper, and that industry is quick- ‘19, That Nature has Fixed a Ratio of Sixteen to One by EN 
ins a _ Abi : = ck Yielding Annually at the Mines in Weight about SAN 
ened by the stimulus of enlarged profits and more remunerative Sixteen Times as much Silver as Gold.”’ for § 
labor, and thus it is that during periods of falling prices the share Sophist ; “This is not true. The ratio in which the two m Reliab 
of employer and wage-earner in the wealth they produce grows | %*" | produced has varied continually and very greatly. as ‘urpri 
“ene a J most trustworthy statistics we have, ‘the ratio of gold to silver pr Bh) aye 
constantly less, while the creditor classes wax wealthy on the | abont 1 to 8, from 1493 to 1520, about 1 to 48 from 1581 to 1640,  OVERCOA 
impoverishment of the producing classes, enterprise is deadened = 4%: from 1851 to 1860. Between these extremes the ratio : Ua § 
’ | widely.” vt QUITS 
progress is halted and finally retrogrades. # a , ‘ E cloths 
tdi aia wuh-eidien tea Oat Truth : The above argument attributed to bimetallist tt suits 
“18. That Free Coinage Will Raise the Price of Silv : iastic si . 
, Per Ounce.” er ae we regret to say, used by some over-enthusiastic silver © 
whe ; no substantial foundation. It is quite true that the rat! Bi Wet Pay 
Sophist “With an annual purchase for coinage of 2250 tons the price ‘i : . : , S8 dur 
fell from $1.17 to 78 cents between ISgo and 1893 and the production increased | Guction of gold to silver has varied greatly, but this, taken WE Pars g, 
> ‘Tr cent . . - . . $ & \ 
yo pet com nection with the fact that the commercial ratio never va! lonbie thre 
Truth; In the first place the purchases of silver provided | the coinage ratio so long as the mints were open to the fr: nag Willa 
for by the Sherman Act amounted to 54,000,000 ounces a year | of both gold and silver, only goes to substantiate the assertion 2 
or to 1656 tons, not 2250 as stated. This is only a little difference | bimetallists that the fall in the gold price of silver since 1575 * ere bron 
of 600 tons, but still it had better be marked. not due to an over-production of silver but to a decreased lemane ; 
a . A ee ci  - . . . . : losing a | 
Excepting a slight rise in price pending the passage of the | for silver and increased demand for gold consequent on th g Srawhr 
Bland Act and the years immediately following, the price of silver | of the mints of the United States, Germany, the Latin U ; 
° . ° PH] 
fell steadily from the closing of our mints in 1873 down to 1889, | India to the free coinage of silver. 
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Qu maker City Ir’s this 
Swing Mz ichines Way; the 


usual sew- 
s must charge at least 
of a sewing machine 
ke these — 
machines 
ines sold on installments 
gents, canvassers and teams 
stly show rooms 
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and beauty for $35. 
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SAND BOYS’ CLOTHING 


for Fall and Winter Wear. 
Reliable and stylish goods at 
Surprisingly low prices. 








Price, 371, 
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THE AMERICAN. 


Since the discovery of America about twenty ounces of silver 


} 


have been produced to one of gold. In other words, at our coin- 


age ratio about $1 of gold has been produced to $1.29 of silver. 


-During the eighteenth century about $1.89 of silver was produced 


+1 


to $1 of gold, during the years 18o01-'20, $3.07 in silver to one of 
gold, and from 1831 to 1840 about $1.92 in silver to one of gold. 
For the years 1841-'50, $1.12 in gold was produced to one of silver 
and for the years 1851-'7o about $2.95 of gold to one of silver. 
Thus it will b 
has varied greatly. 


een that the ratio of production of silver to gold 
During the first part of the century three times 
as much silver as gold was produced at our coinage ratio, while 
during the twenty years following the discovery of gold in Cali 
fornia silver and gold changed places, three times as much gold 
as silver being produced. Yet in spite of these extraordinary 
fluctuations in the ratio of production the commercial ratio did not 


materially change. It was not until the closing of the mints of 


the Western world against silver that the gold price’of silver com- 
menced to fall. 
gives to silver as to gold a great part of their value, and that by 


distributing this monetary demand between the two metals, let- 


‘Thus we see that it is the monetary demand that 


ting it ever fall with greatest force on that metal which can be 
most readily obtained we can maintain the parity between gold 
and silver. 


AROUND THE TEA TABLE. 


EABALLS are finding a rival in the little teapots now sold, 

which are provided with a perforated cup to hold the leaves. 

When the decoction is brewed, this little vessel is lifted out to 
prevent over-steeping 


Kok 
‘: 


Jefore grating lemons it is well to wash them in a basin of 
lukewarm water, for on examination it will be found that the out- 
side of a lemon is anything but clean, and if put under the micro- 
scope it will be discovered to have many tiny specks on it, which 
are minute eggs of an insect. 


— 
7 t 


William Dean Howells’s father, who emigrated to Ohio half 
a century and more ago, used this formula to get rid of an intrus- 
ive visitor who had worn out his welcome: He would be called 
out on some business, and would say to the guest: ‘‘I suppose 
you will not be here when I return, so I wish you good-by !”’ 
This was not bad, except in comparison with the superb stratagem 
ascribed to Gerritt Smith in such emergencies—as that he used to 
say in his family prayer after breakfast: ‘‘ May the Lord also 
bless brother Jones, who leaves us on the 10 o'clock train this 
morning.”’ 


The women of Holland and Belgium, who make their linen 
so beautifully white, use refined borax instead of washing soda in 
the proportion of one large handful of borax powder to about ten 
gallons of boiling water. ‘Thus they save in soap nearly half. Its 
effect is to soften the hardest water, and, therefore, it should be 
kept on every toilet table. It is good for cleansing the hair, 1s an 
excellent dentifrice ; combined with tartaric acid and carbonate of 
soda it is a cooling beverage. Good tea cannot be made with 
hard water, but all water may be made soft by adding a teaspoon- 
ful of borax powder to an ordinary-sized kettle of water, in which 
it should boil. The saving in the quantity of tea used will be 
one-fifth. 

+9 


At this season everybody welcomes the cucumber. This 


vegetable—cultivated ever since the time of Moses—has at times 
had much prejudice hurled at it, but still it remains, and is 
enjoyed. 


According to Pliny, the Emperor Tiberius was supplied with 
them daily, both in summer and winter. 

These hot summer days a crisp, fresh cucumber, sliced thin 
and placed in a cut-glass dish or dainty china bow] and covered 
with cracked ice, is suggestive of a delightful coolness, and makes 
a most delicious salad course. Many housewives make the mis- 
take of pouring vinegar over them. This not only wilts them, 
but makes them indigestible and dangerous food. Eaten with salt 
they are perfectly harmless—in fact, beneficial. 





Reading Railroad 
ANTI RACITE COAL. 
NO SMOKE. saan CINDERS 
ON AND AFTER SEPT. 3, 18%. 
Trains Loave Reading “Terminal, - Philadelphia 
Via. L. V. R. R. 


Buffalo Day Express \ q 
Parlorand Dining Car daily 9.00 A. M 
Black Diamond Express weekdays 


For Buffalo (Parlor Car) ) 12.30 P.M. 

Buflalo and Chicago Kxpress 6.34 P.M, 

Sleeping Cars be daily 945 P.M. 

Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, _ A 
M., 405 P.M. Daily (Sleeper) 11.30 P. 

Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte K Saiiae 
(Sleeper) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. M 


For New York 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 10.30, LL AL M., 12.45, (dining 
car), 1.380, 3.05, 4.00, 402, 5.00, 6.10, 8.10 (dining 
ear) P. M., 12.10 night, Sundays —4.40, 8.30, 9.30, 
10 10, 11.50 (dining car) A. M., 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 
(dining car) P. M., 12.10 night. 

Leave Jithvand Chestnut sts., 3.55, 7.59, 10.09, 
10 $2, 11.04 A. M., 12.57 (dining car), 3.08, 4.10, 6.12, 
8.19 (dining car), 11.45 P.M. Sunday, 3.55, 1u.82, 
\. M., 12.04 (dining car), 4.10, 6.12, 5.19 (dining 
car), 11.45 P. M 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30, 
8 O00, 8.15, 9.00, 10,00, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 2.00, 3.30, 
1.00 (two hour tre tin), 4.30 (two-hour train), 5.00, 
6.00, 7.30, 9.00, PL M., 12.19 might. Sunday 
4.50, 9.00, 10.00 11.3u A. M., 2.00, 4.00, 6.00, 

P. M., 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains 
sleeping carson night trains toand from 
York. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POIN1 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.06, 
8.00, 9.00, 11 00 A, M., 12.40, (Saturdays only, 1.32) 
2.00, 4.50, 5.50, 6.54, 9.40 P.M. Sundays, 6.25, 8.32, 
9 OO A. M., 1.10, 4.20, 6.34, 9.46 P.M. (9.45 P. M. does 
not connect for Kaston on Sunday.) 


For Schuylkill Valley Points 


For Phoenixville and <n see 
8.35, 10.09 A. M., 12.45, (Saturdays onl 
1.05, 6.30, 11.30 P. M. Accom., a 7. 
A. M., 1.42, 4.35, 6.58, 7.20 P. Sunda oo 
Express, 4.00, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P.M. gy 7.30, 
11.35 A. M., 6.15 P. a 

For Reading Express, 8.35, 10.05 ee 
(Saturdays only, 230), 4.05, 6.80, 180" ’P. M. 
Accom,, 4.20, 7.45 A. M., 1.42, 4.36, 5.53, 7.20 P. M. 
Sunday—Kxpress, 4.00, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. M. 
Accom., 7.30 A, M,, 6.15 P. M. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8.35, 
10.05 A. M. (Saturdays only, 2 30), 4,05, 6.30 P. M 
Accom., 4.20 A. M., 1.42, 7.20 P. M. Sunday— 
Express, 4.00, 7.30 A.M. Accom, 6 1b, P. M. 

For Gettysburg 8.65, 10.0. A. M. Sunday—4 
A. M. 

For Pottsville—Kxpress, 8.35, 10.065 A. M. 
(Saturdays only, 2-50), 4.05, 6.40, 11.80 P. M. 
Accom., 4.20,745 A.M, 142 PM. Sunday— 
Express, 4.00.9.05 A.M, il. 30 P.M. Accom., 6.15 
P.M 


For Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 
8.85, 1005 A. M., 4.05, 11.30 P.M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 9.05 A. M., 1130 P. M. Additional for 
Shamokin—Express, week-days, 6.30 P M. Ac- 
com,,4.20A.M Sunday—Express, 4.00 A. M, 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10-05 A. M. 


For Atiantic City 


Leave Chestnut street and South stréet wharves: 
Week-days—Kxpress, 900, 1040 A. M., 2.00, 
4.00, 430, 5.00 P M. Accom., 800 A. M., 430, 
6.30 P. M Sundays—Express, 8.00, 9.00, 10.0 
A.M. Accom., 3.00 A.M., 4.45 P. M. $1.40 Ex- 
cursion Train, 7 Wu A, M. 

Leave Atlantic City Depot: Weekdays— 
xpress, 7 0U, 74), 515, 9.00 A. M., 3.40, 5,30, 
7.30 .M. Accom. 7.55 A. M.,4.32 P.M. Sun- 
day Express, 400 5 00,7 00,80 P.M. Accom. 
7.15 A.M., §.05 P. M. $1 00 Excursion Train 
(from foot Mississippi avenue only) 6.10 P. M. 

Parior cars on ali express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 5.00 A. M., 5.00 P. M, 

lakewood, week-days, 8 00 A. M., 4.80 P.M, 


For Cape May and Sea Isle City. 


For Cape May, week-days, 9.15 A. M. (Satur- 
days only 1.0), 216 41 P.M _ Sundays, ¥ 15 
A.M. $: UW Excursion train on Sundays, 7.00 


A.M. 
For bea Isle City, week-days,915 A. M, (Satur 

days only, 1.uU), il» P. M. Sundays, 9 lo A, 
M. %1.00 Excursion train on Sundays,7.00 A M, 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 
cor. Broad and Chestnut, 533 Chestnut street, 20 
South Tenth street, 60 South Third street, 3962 
Market street and at stations, 

Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences, 





1. A. SWEIGARD, 
Gen. Superintendent, 


c. G. HANCOCK, 
Gen, Pass. Agent 





THE EDITOR. 


A Journal of information for Literary Workers, 
An adviser, guide and educator; filled with 
helpful suggestions for preparing MSS., and 
finding a suitable market for same, 
Liberal Prize Offers at All Times. 
Send for sample copy, and get acquainted with 
the leading journal published in the interests of 
writers. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 


The editor Publishing Co., Franklin, 0, 
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(GERMAN LITERATURE 
Soon... 
The Questions of the Day. 


SHORT, SHARP AND COMPREHENSIBLE. 


Die Silber rage The Silver Question 
Die Moderne Bond Skiaverei Modern 
Bond Slavery 


Bingle Copies, 5 Centa. 
Thirty Copies, $1.00. 
One Hundred Copies, $2.50. 


A CAMPAIGN EDITION IS JUST OUT 
Greatly reduced prices in large quantities 


JOHN RAUCH, 
734 Clinton Street, 


ore CAMDEN, N. J. § 
> 


Unique tn periodical Ilterature.”’ 
San Francisco Chronicle, 
* Moat readable and attractive numbers.” 
Editor The Nation, N. Y. 


LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


The Magazine of California and 
the Southwest. 


Edited by CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 
Lavishly Illustrated. $1.00 a year, Monthly, 
10 cents a Copy. 

Among Ita contributors are Jewde Benton Fremont, 
Klizabeth B. Custer, Margaret Collier Graham, Joa- 
quin Miller, Charlies Dudley Warner, T. 8. Vandyke, 
etc. 

Land of Sunshine Publishing Co., 
$01-503 Stimson Building, Los Angeles, Ca 

Together with The American, one year for §2.00. 


The Philistine: 
"A Periodical of Protest 


“Would to God my name were not so terrible to 
the enemy as tl is.'— 











Henry V., 

Printed Every Littie While for the 

Society of The Philistines and 

_ Published by Them Monthly. Sub- 

soription, One Dollar Yearly. Sin- 

gle Copies, 10 Cents. Payable to 
the Bursar. 


“Tt is very handsome and very sassy." 
BosTON HERALD, 
“Tt is deliciously impudent.” 
ROCHESTER HERALD, 
“Tt offers a most promising sign.” 
New Yor«K TRIBUNE, 
“Tt gave mea purple moment.” 
Tue Cuap-Boox, 


The Philistine is calculated to lay the 
dust of convention and drive out the 
miasma of degeneracy, and while assailing 
the old gods may, in good time, rear new 
ones to the delight of the healthy popu- 


lace. 
THE PHILISTINE 


Bast Aurora New York 


THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to Fashion, Litera - 
ture and Art. 

THE IMPERIAL shows monthly a large variety 
of elegantly engraved illustrations of the latest 
fashions for ladies, misses and children. Gives 
the latest information as to Fashion's Foibles, 
a for trimming, including many illus- 
trations of popular accessories to the toilette, 
Hints to Home Dressmakers, Millinery, Lessons 
in Fancy Work, Helps to Housewives, Interesting 
Stories and Skethes, Fun for the Little Folks, 
ete., etc. Price per copy roc. Subscription only 
soc. per year. 

SPECIAL OFFE Rane. 

To introduce the magazine to new subscribers 
we offer Three Months Trial Subscription for toc. 
Sample copy by mail postage paid, 5c. Address 


IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


INSPIRATION OF History. By James Mulchahey, S. T. D. New 
York : Thomas Whittaker. Cloth, $1.00. 


Doctor Mulchahey’s efforts are directed toward a demonstra- 
tion of the credibility of Biblical history. His endeavor is to show 
that the rules governing all logical inquiry into the accuracy and 
importance of historical record, when applied to an examination 
of the Bible, result in establishing its truth. His method of argu- 
ment is one which commends itself to the respectful attention of 
thinking men-——whatever their views with regard to the absolute 
fidelity of the narrative of the Testaments to facts, and those who 
have dipped into the literature of the so-called ‘higher criticism’’ 
would do well to give study to this slender volume. 

In his introductory chapter Dr. Mulchahey briefly considers 
the rules which may be said to obtain in reviewing history in 
general, and the illustrations which he presents to warrant him, 
he thinks, in the following conclusions, which indicate the man- 
ner of his later arguments : 

I. History has a substantial basis of /ac/, the truth of which 
is scientifically determinable. 

II. Its trustworthy credibility is not invalidated by discov- 
eries of errors in special details, 

III. Historical criticism, to be of any value, must take into 
account not only the special evidence of particular incidents, but 
also the entire body of evidence which is afforded by the combi- 
nation of these incidents with all others with which they are con- 
nected or correlated. 

With these conclusions as a basis Dr Mulchahey proceeds to 
consider Biblical records in various lights, and he develops his 
subject under the following chapter heads: The Bible a Histori- 
cal Book, The Significance of the Biblical History, simply as 
History; The Substantial Truth of Biblical History, not invali- 
dated by ‘‘Higher Criticism;’’ The Inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment History; The Witness of History to the Divine Personality 
of Jesus Christ; Conclusion: A Living Consciousness of Commun- 
ion with the Living God—the Present need of the Church, and 
its True Inspiration. 

Of the special inspiration of those to whom are attributed the 
various books of the Bible, Dr. Mulchahey says but little. He 
regards that subject as one calling for no effort at demonstration; 
and his attitude on the point is forcibly put in these words in his 
closing chapter: ‘‘We would as soon think of doubting the 
poetical inspiration of Homer, Dante or Milton, or the dramatic 
inspiration of Aeschylus, Sophocles or Shakespeare, or the philo- 
sophical inspiration of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle or Kant, as of 
doubting the religious inspiration of Muses and the prophets in 
the Old Testament, or the Apostles of Jesus Christ under Him as 
their Lord and Master, and through the enlightening guidance of 
His Holy Spirit, in the New Testament.’’ 

The book is clearly printed in large type, on good paper, 
and is appropriately bound. 


THROUGH THE SusB-ArcTic Forkst. By Warburton Pike. 
New York: Edward Arnold. 

The explorer, the hunter, the geographer, the geologist and 
the botanist will all find something to gain their attention in Mr. 
Pike’s volume. Moreover, as a narrative full of hazardous expe- 
rience and daring enterprise, the book will prove entertaining to 
the general reader. Mr. Pike already is known to us through 
his admirable account of adventure in the Barren Grounds—a 
region more lately gone through by Mr. Caspar Whitney on snow- 
shoes. The present narrative in character is somewhat akin to 
that book, and the author, though modest in his statements, again 
shows himself to be an explorer of courage and observation. Mr. 
Pike covered some four thousand miles in his journey from Fort 
Wrangel to the Pelly Lakes, and thence down the Great Yukon 
River to the Behring Sea; and, as may readily be surmised, on 
such a trip through a country of which very little is known, and 
which never has been entered before practically by white men, 
there was a great deal to see that was new and of interest. Mr. 
Pike tells of his experiences, too, in a straightforward, explicit 
fashion, and his narrative abounds in incident. Information upon 
that vast possession of the United States—Alaska—is exceedingly 
meagre, and the literature of exploration is silent with regard to 
the countless square miles which make up the interior of the 
country. What we gather from Mr. Pike’s book upon this region, 
from a geographical standpoint, does not afford us all that might 
be wished; but more, perhaps, was not to be expected as the 
results of a trip which consumed only fifteen months, and which 
was not undertaken solely with the object of mapping out the ter- 
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ritory passed through. The collections made by the author on 
his journey will, however, surely be considered of great value by 
the geologist and botanist, while his observations upon the nature 
of the country, its animal and vegetable life, and upon the Indi- 
aus whom he encountered will be welcome additions to the trifling 
knowledge we have on those subjects. 

Mr. Pike makes some pointed remarks with regard to the 
laws which are supposed to be followed in governing Alaska, and 
particularly does he call attgntion to the nugatory character of the 
legislation dealing with the liquor traffic there—a matter which is 

“decided importance, because of its bearing upon the future of 
the natives who inhabit this region. 

We should much like to dwell at length upon some of the 

ters in this entertaining book; but a passage which relates 

eof Mr. Pike’s experiences in hunting moose, which are still 

ul in the territory, must close our notice: 

| lay ina pool of water for an hour at the mercy of the mos- 
juitoes, Which are particularly bad along the Upper Pelly; and 
knowing that, if the moose came within shot, there was an even 
hi of a miss-fire from my broken rifle, to say nothing of the 
possibility of missing or lightly wounding the animal; and that if 
| did not kill there would be little chance of supper in camp that 
night, as we had absolutely nothing left but a few pounds of flour 

twe had been using with great care. But everything went 
well; the moose came straight towards me, and finally stood 
broadside at fifty yards. The rifle went off at the first ball, and 
death shot was the result. I snapped the next cartridge three 
times in succession as the moose ran into the lake. But it made 

ference, as she turned over and lay floating among a bunch 
vellow water lillies within ten yards of the shore.’’ 

Tur RicHks OF CHAUCER. By Charles Cowden Clarke. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

This, the fourth edition of a work which has obtained the 
t reading and been received with high praise, will certainly 
large number who are desirous of enriching their libraries 
vith the best collection of Chaucer's practical writings of its kind 

in existence. The volume contains explanatory notes and a 

memoir of the poet. Facing the title page is a fine engraving of 

Chaucer. Too much can hardly be said for the foot notes, which 

rean invaluable aid to whoever would read Chaucer intelligently. 

The book contains some 600 pages, and the typographical appear- 

auce and general make up of the book—which is handsomely 

bound—are admirable. 





FACTS AND A FEW FIGURES. 
apie \VMENTS upon a patent in France may at any time be 
made by the inventor upon the payment of a small fee. 
*, 





In 1811, the Danae, a Freffth frigate, with £120,000 in gold 
nm board, was sunk in the harbor of Trieste. Efforts have fre- 
juently been made since to raise it, but in vain. Divers have 
recently succeeded in laying bare a part of the ship’s skeleton, 
and they hope to raise it with a crane. 


* 
7 





The funeral of a workingman in Japan costs 83 cents, unless 
the family wishes to have it especially fine, when it will cost as 

has $1.25. The price of a coffin is 20 cents, and the rate for 
cremation is from 4o to 75 cents. Refreshments figure up from 
II to 25 cents. 

* 

\n old pawn ticket, dated 1570, was recently found ina curi- 
shop of Florence. It bears the signature of Torquato Tasso, 
the great poet, and runs as follows: ‘‘I, the undersigned, here 
acknowledge the receipt of twenty-five lire from Signor Abraham 
Levi ‘or which he holds as security a sword of my father, four 
Sheets and two table covers.—March 2, 1570. Torquato Tasso.”’ 


_ _ There are, says the Figaro, at least 200 horse-butcher shops 
im Paris. The first one dates from July 1, 1866, since when the 
Consumption has grown continuously. In 1872, 5,034 horses 
Were caten in Paris; in 1878, 10,000; in 1894, 21,227; in 1895, 


more than 30,000. A still larger growth of the hippophagic 
im ‘is possible as automobiles and bicycles take the place of 
Orses, 
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s In the United Kingdom, Germany, Belgium and the United 
‘ates, most, if not the whole, of the coal consumed is of native 
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production, Of Russia's consumption, 7g per cent. is her own 


coal, 17 per cent. is British coal, and 4 per cent. comes from other 

countri In Sweden, 8% per cent. of the coal consumed ts Brit 

ish, in France 12 per cent., in Spain 50 per cent., in Austro Hun 

gary | than t per cent, and in Italy nearly the whole is of 
hi 1 ¢ 

Kt 

Denby Dale has eaten its big Corn Law Repeal pie. It con 

tained 1120 pounds of beef, 180 pounds of veal, 112 of mutton, 

of lamb; the crust was made of 1120 pounds of flour and 

1 of lard The dish was 10 teet long by 6% wide and 1 foot 


deep. Dish and pie weighed 3500 pounds weight, and cost $250 


The pie was drawn in procession by 16 horses from the oven to the 
pla vncre it was cut up It was preceded by an 88 year-old 
Corn-Law agitator, who was accompanie | by his two grandsons, 
on lin rays carrying a banner with the words ‘‘ Flour, four 
shiidlin 1 stone, 1846,"’ the other in good clothing, bearing a 
banner inseribed ‘* Flour, one shilling a stone, 1896."' 

At 

A German naval captain has invented a new life buoy. It 

con of a large cork ring, capable of floating three persons, and 
provided with a kind of net, which affords a support to the feet. 
Its principal feature, however, is that it is fitted with an electric 
light and a small supply of provisions. 

* 


The Jewish Chronide, of London, describes a new Jewish 
‘*Koolier’’ product, to be used as a substitute for butter, which it 
cals nucoline, It is simply the fat or butter of sweet cocoanuts 
Cocoanut butter, like that from cow's milk, rapidly becomes ran 
cid, and this has prevented its introduction into Europe as an 
edible tat This ditheulty is overcome by a patented process ot 
refining which removes the characteristic odor and taste of 
cocoanut oil, and transforms it into a palatable fat or butter of 
such remarkable stability that it remains odorless and sweet for 
inany months, 


Kk 
¥ 


Balloon experiments were made recently by the Austrian 
goverment to test whether serviceable observations could be 
made at a safe distance from the enemy's fire. A balloon thirty- 
three feet in horizontal and forty-six feet in vertical diameter was 
sent up from a point 5,500 yards away from a battery and was 
kept at a height of 2,600 feet. Mighty shells containing over 
10.000 bullets, were fired at it, but only three small holes, which 
did not affect its working, were found when the balloon came 
down, ‘The inference is drawn that in actual warfare balloons 
can be used to advantage at that distance. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 





Eb Ga uptown Philadelphia druggists bear the appropriate and 
sugyvestive names of ‘Slaughter and Besore.’’ 


* K 
* 


Young Hubby—Well, my dear, have you found any thing 
pretty for the drawing-room wall paper ? 

Young Wite-—-No, love; but I’ve heard of something. A 
man on the Chestuut street trolley car this morning was saying 
that he had covered a wall with diplomas, and another one said: 
“Oh, that’s nothing; I’ve got a room at home papered with writs.’ 
Writs are evidently the very latest thing—can't we have some, 
George? 


*x x 
»* 


Inquiring young Waynite—Papa, what is a church bazaar ? 
ienced Dad—A church bazaar, or a church ‘‘ fair’’ as 
such things are sometimes most ‘‘untairly’’ styled, is a place 
Where we spend more than we can afford for things we do not 
want, in order to please people we do not like, and to help heath- 
ens who are happier than we are. 


* * 
* 





A friend of Mr, X. has recent!y married a very wealthy but 
very stout widow. Soon after he had returned from the bridal 
trip aud had taken up his residence in Medford he gave a house- 
warming. Among the guests who enjoyed his hospitality was 
Mr. X. After making a tour of the house he repaired to the din- 
ing-room to congratulate his host, who stood, smiling, by the side 
ot his generously proportioned spouse. ‘‘ Fine house, George,”’ 
began Mr. X. ‘“‘Glad you like it.’’ ‘‘Superb grounds.’’ ‘‘Do 
you think so?’ ‘‘Oh, yes. And magnificent view.’’ ‘‘ We are 
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rather pleased with it.’’ ‘* That cut-glass is beautiful."" ‘*Gu 
fr friends.’’ ‘* Pictures look like old masters.’’ ‘‘Severa 
them are."’ Mr. X. could not longer restrain his enthusias: 
‘By thunder! George,"’ he said, confidentially, ‘‘ you ha 
married a fat thing 

Maitre Lachand, the famous advocate, was, perhaps, 
yreatest master of comedy in France, and nota few eminent 
tors envied him his marvelous powers of mimicry. He was o: 
i to defend a murderer, against whom the facts w 
hi ssly 

When his pathetic appeals and tears—which were alway 
call when he pleaded betore a iitry jury—failed to touch 

he resorted to the most impudent piece of t: 

ery. Thrusting his moistened white handkerchief into his pock 


‘demanded if the jurors were men, if they had human heart 
r 1. 


th 


it they could bring themselves to condemn a fellow man like 


accused, whom he credited witl 


saintly, merits. 


1 


all sorts of chivalrous, if 


His eloquence was not merely fruitless; but the jury 
sponded to it at first with uneasy shuffling, then with biting h 


ind finally with loud and uncontrolled bursts of laughter. I 
hand, while flinging about his arms, had intentionally dipp 


fingers into the great ink-pot in front of him, and, as he drew 


as if in agony of despair at 


right hand across his forehead, 


certain fate of the accused, he left upon his brow an enorm 
k mark like acrescent moon, and drew other black tra 
° down his cheeks as he pul his fiugers to his eyes to dash aw 
t] tears 
Reioning higl eal indlonatine heir conduct. he 
reigning high moral indignation at their conduct, he 


tinued: ‘* You are about to decide whether one of your fellow 
men shall be thrust by you out of the ranks of the living 
you choose such a moment for indulging in cruel and thoughtless 


T ' 


laughter Is this extravagant mirth a fitting mood in which 


decide whet! 


ht 


her a man shall or shall not die ?”’ 


he argument actually told upon the jury. The man wa 


acquitted. 
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persons have tried several remedies with- 
out suce ss and naturally hesitate to spend 
$'.00 without first knowing something 
about the article they are about to use, 

In order to prove to all that 


Lorrimer’s Excelsior 
oe Hair Forcer 


will do what we claim, and to show its 
wonderful merit, we have decided to send 
a sample bottle, all charges prepaid, to 
any part of the world ou receipt of 25c. 
Sliver 

We hope that every lady and gentieman 
who ts in need of a preparation for the 
hair, will take advantage of this liberal 
offer, as it is only mace in the hope that 
Lorrimer'’s Excelsior Hair Porcer may 
become widely known, and that its mar- 
Velluus merits may be heralded forth 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
jand as being the greatest hair grower ever 
discovered. Address 
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